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OF course YoU CAN'T IF You 
S'T IN A STREET CAR AND DON’T 
STARE AT YOUR OPPOSITE PASSENGER, 
THE ADVERTISING 1S UNAVOIDABLE! 
SEND For OUR iLLUSTRATED BOOK 


a . 
N STREET CAR ADVERTISIN Ge 
THE KINo THAT PAYS” 
is TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 
WO CENT STAMPS. 
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“5) One Electrotype 
And.... 


One Order 


will place you before 





more than one-sixth 
of all the newspaper 





readers of the United 
States outside of 


large CitiCS <gee— 


This is accomplished through the 1520 local 
weeklies of the Atlantic Coast Lists. 

If your advertisement is a transient one, the 
cost will be but half acent a line a paper per insertion. 

Should you use one thousand lines during a 
year's time, quarter of a cent. 

Change of copy every insertion, if desired. 

You can see and check the papers, which are 
kept on file at our New York office. 

We will put your copy in type, submitting proof 
and estimate for its insertion in the entire Atlantic 
Coast Lists, or in any of its ten sections, if you will 
state the space desired and number of insertions to 
be given. Nocharge is made for the type setting 
or the estimate. 

We can do a lot for you with one order and one 
electrotype. 
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ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 LEONARD ST., NEw YORK. 
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‘THE $100-A-DAY BUSINESS.” 
By F. B. Patterson, 


Doubtless many people have won- 
red just how Mr. J. E. Powers came 
ask a hundred dollars a day for his 
rvices. Mostany of us would like to 
rn $100 a day, but that isn't the 
int. The charge of $100 a day is 
t simply a big price. It isa ‘* Powers- 
n,’’ if I may coin the word. It isa 
iture, and a very potent one, of a 
ique plan of attack on the advertiser. 
nybody can charge a hundred dollars 
lay if he can get it. But with 
)wers it means more. It means the 
rrender of the advertiser, body and 
il. It was by no mere accident that 
s style of charge was chosen. It 
is deliberate. It was with a distinct 
rpose born of wide knowledge and 
<tended experience. It has a Napo- 
mic audacity. It takes the customer 
storm and commands his admira- 
n and approval. How can an ad- 
rtiser question the quality or merit 
an advertisement he is paying a 
ndred dollars a day for? 
Then again Powers does not agree 
do any given stipend of work per 
y, to produce so many lines or so 
ich copy. He promises nothing. 
a fee. It is a retainer. It is 
iat you pay for areputation. It re- 
nds me of an anecdote of Daniel 


is 


Webster, to whom a client had paid a 


tainer of $500 (a large sum in those 
vys). The case was settled out of 
vurt, and the client called one morn- 
g expecting—poor, innocent soul—to 
back his retainer. They talked 
out the weather, about the crops, 
etc., and finally mustering up 
irage the client ventured to allude 
the retainer. Instantly the eagle 
es under those shaggy brows were 
6 upon him. ‘‘Retainer,’’ said 
. Webster, reaching down the dic- 
mary of his namesake, and turning 


to “R” he ran his finger down the 


page. ‘**‘R’—‘R’—let me see— 
* Ret’—‘ Retain’—‘ Retainer '"—‘ some- 
thing to be retained.’”” No more was 
said about the $500. 

I once sat in the office of a large 
advertiser for whom Powers was at 
the time writing. Mr. B. would come 
into the office with a face beaming 
with the glory and self-satisfaction of 
a martyr who is not only going to be 
burned at the stake, but who is also 
going to pay the funeral expenses. 
‘*Awful queer stuff, ain't it?’ he 
would say as he would lay down one 
of Powers’ peculiar sheets of manu- 
script, ‘‘but he runnin’ things. 
Don’t like it, don’t understand it, but 
am going to try it for all it’s worth.” 
Powers found at a very early stage in 
the game that to absolutely own his 
customer was best. 

I was in his office one day when the 
telephone bell rang. ‘‘ Well, what is 
it?” said Powers. ‘‘No, can’t go to 
see you. No time to call on people. 
Come here if you want to see me!” 

‘*Might as well try to organize a 
Sunday schvol in a disorderly house 
as to try to reform that man’s adver- 
tising,” was the simile applied t> an- 
other man’s advertising who wanted 
Powers. It is, perhaps, superfluous to 
say that the man wanted Powers, and 
wanted him more than ever after he 
had learned Powers’ opinion of his ad- 
vertising. 

The complete conquest of his cus- 
tomers puts Powers on his own pin- 
nacle, and is the secret of his « 
mous advantage over those who simply 
cater to their customers’ ideas and 
whims. 

Powers tolerates no interference or 
dictation. It is either Powers or noth- 
ing. 

But while Powers mounts the box and 
takes the reins he withal a very 
charming and entertaining attorney to 
have. He has the characteristic of all 
literary geniuses—he monopolizes the 
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conversation. Like Coleridge he is a 
great talker, and a good talker, too. 
But the point which I wish to em- 
phasize and which goes with the $100- 
a-day business is, that if you employ 
Powers he is supreme. Your ideas 
and his will not mix. 

But Powers did not always get $100 
a day. When he first started charging 
by the day he charged $75 ; before that 
$1£o a page, and before that, again, 
$1,000 a month for what he called 
‘*Store management ” and writing the 
store ads. Before this it was $9,000 a 
year for Wanamaker, and still further 
back $6,000. So Powers’ methods have 
been a growth. 

A great deal of Powers’ force was 
doubtless acquired in the days when 
Powers canvassed subscribers for the 
Nation—door to door, top to bottom, 
all through the business district, offer- 
ing eight weeks on trial for fifty cents. 
This was a severe ordeal, but it was 
invaluable training, and made him 
afterwards the publisher of the Vation. 

One day, while canvassing for the 
Nation, he called on a man who was 

uff and cross and who almost or- 
dered him from the office. Powers 
simply looked at the man a moment 
and said nothing. Then taking a piece 

er he wrote something on it, 
folded i it up and deliberately stepping 
up to the man’s desk deposited it 
thereon, turned on his heel and walked 
out. Of course the man’s curiosity 
led him toopen the paper. Fold after 
fold he opened until he reached the 
center, where was written one word— 
** Manners.” 


+> 


EXPERIMENTAL ADVERTISING. 
By Henry Romaine. 


Every advertiser had a business be- 
ginning. He had to feel his way 
before he found the path to success. 
He could only do this by experiment- 
ing. All professionals were amateurs 
at first. they had to learn by experi- 
ence. It is not everybody who knows 
how to experiment wisely. It is 
oftener done the other way. 

But there is no reason why the ex- 
perience of the professional should 
not be given to an amateur, to help 
guide him in first beginnings. 

The great mistake of some experi- 
mental advertisers is that they want 
too large a field for their first efforts. 
They want to be a Pears, or Beecham, 
or Scott at the start. They aspire to 
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Royal Baking Powder fame in their 
trial heat. They expect $100,000 
fame out of $1,000. It can’t be done 
—never could—never can be. New 
advertisers are babies in that line of 
business. They must crawl before 
they can walk. They must grow be- 
fore they are of any account. 

Some men plunge a lot of money 
into advertising without thinking— 
without knowing whether what they 
have to advertise is likely to sell well 
or not. They want to jump from the 
cradle into manhood at once. Foolish 
ad Better to grow by degrees. 

here’s nothing lost by caution and 
care. Fortunes are squandered by 
precipitancy. 

Start small. Advertise locally, even 
if you have an article the entire world 
may require. Branch out when you’ve 
made your first profits ; then you are 
justified in extending. "The more you 
make, the more you can enlarge your 
territory. If you have made a mis- 
take, the cost of it, in this way, is 
slight. In the other way it is ruin- 
ous. 

Playwrights usually test their works 
first in an out-of-the-way town before 
bringi ng them to the metropolis. This 
is called ‘‘ trying it on the dog.” Ad- 
vertisers ought to ‘‘try it on the dog” 
oftener than they do. Put out a 
‘*feeler” before a limited audience at 
first, before spending money on a big 
production for a large and critical as- 
semblage. It’s cheaper, wiser, better. 

First advertise what you’ve got in 
your local paper or papers. if it’s a 
“*go,” and you see there is money in 
it, don’t get your head turned. Try 
the adjoining counties. If the sales 
still indicate success, and your re- 
sources will allow it, try the whole 
State. 

Then wait awhile, to make swe that 
the profits warrant further develop- 
ments. If they do, advertise in some 
of the adjacent States. If they pan 
out reasonably, try more,and so on 
until you cover the entire country. 

It doesn’t take long to grow from a 
local trade to a national business, if 
you’ve got the right thing and adver- 
tise it properly, carefully, watchfully. 
Immense fortunes have been, are being, 
and will be made that way. 

But—no jumping from A to Z!_ Go 
through the entire alphabet method- 
ically, and you will be feeling your 
way, building up a business and pav- 
ing the path to prosperity. 














MORE ABOUT. PHILADELPHIA 
NEWSPAPERS. 


From the Sunday Item, Jan. 19, 1896. 


The number of newspapers to which 
Philadelphia gives popular and pros- 
perous support is a surprise to the 
country. 

Philadelphia is the City of Homes, 
ind there are but few houses in which 
wo or more daily newspapers cannot 

e found. In proportion to the infor- 
mation it furnishes, there is nothing 
o cheap as the newspaper. Phila- 
delphia’s population appreciates this. 
rhe great majority want the morning 
newspaper—frequently two or more of 
them, one for the family to peruse 
during the day, the others for the male 
members to read while in the cars, 
bound for their places of employment. 

It is this general desire in Philadel- 
phia for the newspaper which enables 
this city to support so many daily pub- 
lications. And when the day’s toil is 
done, and the family circle gathers in 
the evening, there is a keen desire to 
learn what of importance has trans- 
pired during the day. The latter is 
not complete without the evening pa- 
per. 

Although there are many daily pa- 
pers in Philadelphia, each finds liberal 
support and wields a wide influence. 
Despite the period of depression which 
marked last year, the circulation of 
every se pra journal mounted 
upward,and each reports 1895 as bring- 
ing increased prosperity. True, trade 
stagnation and lack of employment 
caused many families to economize, 
but the newspaper was not among the 
comforts dispensed with. 

The North American, of which Mr. 
Clayton McMichael and his talented 
sons, Campbell Emory McMichael and 
Clayton Fotterall McMichael, are the 
editors and the proprietors, possesses 
the distinction of being the oldest 
newspaper in America. But its man- 
agement is marked by modern, pro- 
gressive methods, and it is found in 
thousands of Philadelphia homes. _ Its 
present publishers come from a race 
long distinguished in Philadelphia 
journalism, and the McMichaels have 
always been conspicuous in every move- 
ment to add to the prosperity of this 
city. 

The Inquirer, since passing into the 
control of Mr. James Elverson, has 
made wonderful strides in circulation, 
and in prosperity. Amassinga fortune 
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in the publication of weekly story pa- 
pers, Mr. Elverson was tempted to 
enter the field of daily journalism. 
The result has been that his business 
tact and his skill in the selection of 
assistants, coupled with the _perse- 
verance and ability of his gifted son, 
Col. ‘‘ Jimmie” Elverson, as the man- 
ager, has placed the /nguirer in the 
front rank of American newspapers. 
The prosperity of the /uguirer is evi- 
dent, and its wonderful success is a 
capital illustration of what push, com- 
bined with liberality, will do. 

In the Pubic Ledger Philadelphia 
has a newspaper which is world fa- 
mous, and which by many is consider- 
ed the model daily. The plans and 
methods of its founders are carried 
out by its present proprietor, Mr. 
George W. Childs Drexel, while 
young blood has brought with it mod- 
ern ideas and a progressiveness which 
adds to the circulation and influence 
of this favorite newspaper. 

The Philadelphia Record, purchased 
by Col. Wm. M. Singerly at the time 
when its collapse seemed inevitable, 
to-day stands as a monument to that 
gentleman’s keen discernment and in- 
domitable energy. Without any prac- 
tical newspaper experience, Cal. Sing- 
erly soon transformed the Recor from 
a weakling into a journal of wide cir- 
culation and prosperity. This bold 
step as the leader of penny morning 
journalism startled the country, and 
what many predicted as rashness proved 
to be the foundation of a prosperity 
which increases with every succeeding 
year. But while Col. Singerly has 
performed wonders for the Record, 
his newspaper has done much for 
him. The active life as editor and 
publisher, his contact with the people, 
and particularly his campaign for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, has transformed 
the former man of reticence into a 
brilliant speaker. A few years ago 
Col. Singerly’s thoughts flowed exclu- 
sively from his pen, but to-day they 
also find vent from his tongue, in 
graceful and brilliant language. 

The Press still clings to the price of 
two cents, and every intelligent reader 
will admit that it is worth it. But 
while that extra penny keeps the Press 
behind some of the morning papers in 
circulation, it yields to none in influ- 
ence, or in the class of the constitu- 
ency for which it speaks. 

When the Philadelphia Zimes is 
mentioned, the name of Col. McClure 
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involuntarily presents itself. But while 
the brilliancy and eloquence of the 
proprietor of the 7imes has given it a 
national reputation, the skillful man- 
agement of Mr. Frank McLaughlin has 
had much to do with its prosperity. 

The Philadelphia 7imes can be cred- 
ited with revolutionizing journalism in 
this city, and exerting a wonderful in- 
fluence for good everywhere. Previous 
to the advent of the 7imes, the Phila- 
delphia newspapers devoted but little 
space to politics, and criticisms of the 
management and acts of those holding 
public positions were unknown. The 
Times was quick to reform this, and to 
demonstrate to those holding high 
offices that the people were the masters 
and they the servants. Aggressive, 
determined, keen and alert, the 7zmes, 
from the start, became a paper which 
every one wanted, and its rapid rise is 
still the talk of newspaper circles. 

The German press of Philadelphia 
also finds a large constituency and 
wields considerable influence. The 
German Demokrat, founded by the late 
Dr. Morwitz and now managed by his 
son, Mr. Joseph Morwitz, has a na- 
tional reputation, and can be credited 
with largely representing German- 
American sentiment. 

The Gazette, managed by Mr. J. E. 
Weber, has also secured a large circula- 
tion among German readers, while the 

Tolksblatt, of which Mr. Charles 
Young is the proprietor, speaks for the 
large section of our German popula- 
tion whose sympathies are strongly 
Democratic. 

Naturally at the head of the after- 
noon newspapers comes the one which 
furnishes the most varied information 
for the least cost. The /éem found 
1295 a remarkably prosperous year. 
The increase in circulation was very 
large, and it kept mounting steadily 
upward with each succeeding week. 

The Zvening Bulletin, the oldest of 
Philadelphia’s afternoon publications, 
has recently experienced a change of 
management. The new proprietor, 
Mr. William L. McLean, adds to that 
journal a ripe experience and the 
promise of largely increased success. 

In the list of prosperous newspapers 
in Philadelphia, the Lvening Tel- 
graph always stands at thefront. Mr. 
Charles E. Warburton, admitted to be 
one of the keenest and far-seeing 
managers in the country, is now as- 
sisted by his son, the popular Barclay 
Warburton. Almost daily the 7ez- 





graph contains some exclusive piece of 
news or information, and to thousands 
the day is not complete until this pop- 
ular paper has been carefully scanned. 

To the Star is credited the honor of 
being the pioneer in penny afternoon 
journalism. Popular from the start, 
it has steadily maintained its hold on 
public favor. The skillful manage- 
ment of publisher John Blakely, and 
the polished style and vigorous man- 
ner in which Editor John Russell 
Young advocates the interests of the 
people, are sure to maintain for the 
Star the respect and the confidence of 
Philadelphia. 

The Cali, which has dropped the 
designation of ‘‘ Evening,’’ and now 
calls itself the Family Call, furnishes 
another example of the successful 
management of the daily paper, by one 
who gained a publisher’s experience in 
another school. Mr. Robert S. Davis, 
who was for many years associated 
with Mr. Elverson in the publication 
of Saturday Night and Golden Days, 
popular weekly papers, yearned for a 
bigger field, and withdrawing, started 
the Ca//. Liberal and progressive 
methods brought the new venture into 
general publicity and favor, and to-day 
its enterprising founder has the satis- 
faction of pointing to a success, and 
of feeling that his paper is thoroughly 
in touch with popular opinion. 

The £vening News, during the brief 
years of its existence, has seen many 
changes, but the enterprise of its pres- 
ent proprietors, T. Henry Martin and 
Henry Starr Richardson, is pushing 
it forward rapidly in the path of pros- 
perity. Both gentlemen have had 
many years of practical experience in 
active newspaper work. 

The Evening Herald, which has also 
seen many changes of recent years, is 
now guided towards success, and a 
rapidly growing circulation, by Mr. 
George E. Vickers, one of the best in- 
formed and widely known political 
writers in this city. Mr. Vickers is 
making the Herald a decidedly inter- 
esting publication, and his reminis- 
cences of Philadelphia politics are par- 
ticularly apropos at this time. 

Philadelphia is the city of newspa- 
pers, and its intelligence gives an 
ample field to each, and prosperity to 
all. 

er 


Lives of rich men oft remind us 
We can make our = some time, 
And by advertising largely 


Is the way to get in line, 














ADVERTISERS SHOULD KNOW 
CIRCULATION, 


READ BY A. R. KESSINGER, OF ROME 
(N. Y.) ‘*SENTINEL,” AT NATIONAL 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, ST. AUGUS- 
TINE, FLORIDA, JAN. 20, 1896. 


Newspaper publishers use, with ad- 
vertisers, the argument that the public 
must know what the seller has to offer 
in order that the seller may reap the 
advantage of a largetrade. The solic- 
itor, in endeavoring to graduate an 
advertiser, seeks, first of all, to edu- 
cate him in the lesson of effectively 
giving prospective buyers knowledge 
of what he can offer to supply the 
wants of those buyers. If the educa- 
tion is thorough, it does not neglect 
the fact that the advertiser must keep 
faith with his customers, He must do 
as his advertisements promise; he 
must not make claims which he cannot 
fulfill ; he must not expect advertising 
to propel trade against a tide of dis- 
honest dealing. 

These two elements of successful ad- 
vertising—publicity and honesty—are 
the basis of rules as excellent for the 
publisher to observe as for his adver- 
tising patron. In order to sell adver- 
tising space the patron must appreciate 
what the newspaper has to sell. The 
wise butcher does not buy a pig ina 
poke and pay the price of a good 
porker, taking chances of really getting 
an inferior article. If he is satisfied 
as to what he is purchasing, he is 
willing to pay what it is worth. The 
wise advertiser does not pay much for 
mere space, not knowing to his own 
satisfaction before how many eyes that 
space finds its way. If he is satisfied 
as to what he is purchasing, his busi- 
ness education has been neglected if 
he is unwilling to pay for advertising 
what it is worth. It is an absurdity to 
hide your light under a bushel, whether 

ou have cotton cloth or advertising 
space to sell. It is a poor rule that 
will not apply equally to advertiser and 
publisher. 

Every pathway of life is strewn with 
shattered wrecks of business. If the 
inside of their grewsome history were 
known it would often be discovered 
that a fruitless attempt to make people 
believe what was untrue contributed 
totheir failure. The newspaper which 
complains that it is not appreciated is 
apt to need self-inspection to discover 
the cause. People appreciate a good 
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thing if they are satisfied that it is 
good. Advertisers will not fail to 
appreciate and pay well for the use of 
an advertising medium which they 
know gives them good value for their 
money. But the general advertiser 
has heard many stories of inflated 
newspaper circulation. Unless some- 
thing is done to satisfy him in the case 
of a particular paper, he often feels 
justified in being skeptical. It is not 
reasonable to expect that human nat- 
ure will overcome all its weaknesses 
in the newspaper field. Men are not 
always honest. The great majority 
of newspaper publishers aim to deal 
squarely with their patrons, but they 
must guard against suffering for the 
shortcomings of any who donot. Fort- 
unately they have at least a partial 
remedy for the ills for which they are 
not to blame. A newspaper can offer 
a suitable amount of money to any one 
who will prove that its circulation 
statements are incorrect. It has noth- 
ing to lose by such a course and, as 
money talks, it can readily place itself 
outside the pale of suspicion. This is 
not a new way, but it is a practical 
way of demonstrating to the advertis- 
ing world that the newspaper is ready 
to substantiate its claims. It gives to 
advertisers assurance that they get 
what is represented, as far as numbers 
of copies circulated is concerned. Re- 
garding character of readers additional 
demonstration may be advisable, for 
character is as important to advertisers 
as numbers. But an essential to suc- 
cess in the newspaper advertising field 
is that the patrons should believe and 
know and appreciate what they are 
buying. Various newspaper directo- 
ries offer rewards for proof. that the 
certified circulation statements they 
print are incorrect, and this is of value. 
The suggestion has been: made that 
some responsible guarantee company 
take up the work of guaranteeing 
newspaper circulation, and, for an 
adequate money consideration, make a 
guaranteed statement of any newspa- 
per’s circulation, after conducting an 
expert examination into the facts. 
These are ways of meeting what seems 
to be an actual want. The first es- 
sential, however, is with the newspa- 
per itself. It should advertise its own 
wares as it shows advertisers that they 
should advertise theirs. It should ad- 
vertise itself according to the same 
principles which bring success from 
advertising in any field. Every pub- 
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lisher can devise special plans for this, 
suitable to his own clientage. But 


judicious advertising is as important 
to a newspaper as to any other indus- 


—_+oe——__—_ 
ADVERTISING A TRADE PAPER. 
‘By Fohn C. Graham. 

It is neither easy nor cheap to ad- 
vertise a trade organ. Ordinary meth- 
ods cannot be used. The only medi- 
ums it would pay to use would be pa- 
pers catering to the same trade, if there 
were any. But that would be sure to 
be offset by the publishers of the rival 
papers. They would not welcome the 
ad of a competitor, and he would have 
to pay top rates for it. Then they 
would be certain to insert ads of their 
own to counteract the effect of yours 
—that is, if they were wise business 
men. Whatever inducements you of- 
fered they would try to go you one 
better, and as they would have space 
practically without limit at their com- 
mand, your chances of getting sub- 
scribers through their mediums would 
be very slim. Usually there is more 
rivalry between trade papers than 
among newspapers, for the reason that 
while the latter cater for all, the for- 
mer seek their clientage among a se- 
lect few. To advertise one trade pa- 
per in another of the same class is 
much like taking shelter in the enemy’s 
camp. 

Moreover, where both journals ap- 
peal to the same exclusive and small 
community, they would, I should im- 
agine, prefer to be without each other’s 
advertising, no matter what sum was 
paid for it. When we were courting, 
you remember, we could always make 
more headway when the ‘other fel- 
low” wasn’t around. His presence 
made things awkward, particularly if 
he were better looking or better dressed 
than we. Just imagine how you would 
feel if you were running a trade paper 
which didn’t have too many subscrib- 
ers, and your competitor came to you 
with a really smart ad, and offered you 
even double rates to insert it in your 
paper! Of course, you’d have to ac- 
cept, but you wouldn’t feel overjoyous 
about it, and you’d try your hardest to 
offset its effect in some way. General 
newspapers are of very little use to ad- 
vertise a trade paper in. The cost 
would be far greater than you could 
hope or expect the result to be. The 
percentage of probable subscribers 
among ordinary newspaper readers 


would be fractional, and would cer- 
tainly never justify the outlay. The 
more exclusive the trade represented, 
the smaller would the chances be. 

This is one of those cases where cir- 
cularizing is not only the cheapest 
method of publicity, but practically 
the only one that can be adopted. A 
unique and well-written circular or 
booklet, or sample copy, sent through 
one of the many mailing agencies ex- 
clusively to the trade you want to reach, 
would be both efficacious and econom- 
ical. These mailing agencies have 
lists of all the different trades in the 
United States and Canada, and possess 
the addresses of every subscriber you 
would be likely to get. Five or ten 
thousand circulars or sample copies 
handed to them with instructions to 
mail to jewelers, hatters, grocers, real 
estate agents or any other business 
your paper was catering to, would be 
sure of striking 80 to go per cent of the 
people you wanted to reach. The cost 
would not be one-fiftieth of what the 
expense of reaching them in any other 
way would be. In such cases as this 
the mailing agencies are a positive 
boon to advertisers and publishers, and 
they handle far more business than the 
outside public is aware of. 

——_—_+o+—___—_. 
STUDY YOUR EMPLOYEES. 

As a trade-increasing policy the education 
and handling of the force of ee are 
of more importance than is generally accord- 
edtothem. The difference between the re- 
sults from the work of satisfied, intelligent 
and enthusiastic salespeople and of those 
who perform their work in a perfunctory 
manner and with little intelligence is almost 
as marked as the difference between success 
and failure. 

There are plenty of devices adopted by 
different managers to keep employees in good 
fettle. There need be no sacrifice of dignity, 
no reiaxation of discipline, no surrender of 
privileges. All that is necessary is perfect 
fairness and good faith, together with a frank 
and genuine interest in the salespeople as 
men and women. Close association and in- 
terest in the welfare of em loyees do more 
toward binding them to employers’ interests 
than an increase of pay can. 

Employees should be encouraged to make 
studies of special topics themselves, and in- 
vited to speak upon them before their asso- 
ciates. It is not unlikely that a suggestion 
thus drawn out may net the store hundreds 
or even thousands of dollars. Many asales- 
man who appears to be a mere dummy may 
brighten into activity under the stimulating 
influence of appreciation and encouragement. 

It is the successful merchant who most 
iy sepmanee the value of his salespeo- 
ples and shows broad-minded ingenuity in 

is management of them. It pays to study 
your employees, and, having studied them, 
to apply the knowledge in a manner that 
will influence the right side of the profit and 
loss account. —-Dry Goods Economist. 
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THERE IS NO SECRET 


in the success of THE SUN’S 
advertising columns. Representative 
advertisers all use 


THE SUN 


It pays them and will pay you. SuN 
readers cannot be reached by an ad- 


vertisement in any other newspaper. 


ADDRESS 


THE Sun, NEw York. 
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The CHRONICLE guarantees a daily circu- 
lation exceeding 100,000, which is the largest 
issue of any daily west 


of the Mississippi River. 
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E. T. PERRY, [lanager, 
Gen’! Adv. Department, 


53 Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. 





66 Hartford Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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The 
First 
Page 


cagens 


All contracts for the first page of Printers’ 
Ink for the year 1896 expire in February, and 
Printers’ Ink will be interested to hear from 
people who wish to occupy that page for the 
coming year. The first issue to be obtained 
is that of February 12th, for which copy must 
be in hand on or before February 5th. 


The price of the first page of Printers’ 
Ink is $200 for each and every insertion, or 
$10,400 net for a year. 


Address communications to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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IN 
CASH PRIZES 
9 AD-SMITHS. 

The competition in the preparation of the advertisement best calculated 

to secure pupils for ‘‘The Little Schoolmaster”’ awakened an interest so 

wide-spread and general that the publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory have decided to invite a similar co-operation of ad-smiths in the 

preparation of an advertisement that shall best express and make known to 

the world the care and pains that for twenty-eight years have been devoted to 

the preparation of that great work, as well as the intelligence and unimpeach- 

able integrity with which newspaper circulation ratings have been accorded: 

and the consequent reliance and confidence with which these circulation 

ratings are so properly regarded by advertisers: all these points going to 

show that the compilation of the Directory is an exacting labor, the finished 

book a boon to the business world, and the price at which it is sold—five 

dollars—only nominal when the cost of producing and the real value of the 
work are considered. 

Competitors desiring to examine the Directory in advance of attempting the composition 
of an advertisement, will find a copy in almost any newspaper office or in the counting- 
room of any general advertiser. By consulting the k ideas and suggestions of value in 
making a good advertisement are likely to present themselves, which might not occur from 
a mere reading of printed matter furnishe the Directory office The very best way to 


get correct ideas, however, will be developed by conversation with an advertiser who knows 
he Directory, and relies upon its information when placing advertising contracts. 





THE PRIZE OFFER IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Any ad-smith, anywhere, is at liberty to prepare such an advertisement of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory as he believes calculated to influence the sale of copies of that 


work. The advertisement so prepared may be inserted once in amy newspaper, occupying 
space worth, at schedule rates, as much as five dollars. The ad-smith shal! then send, by 
letter-mail, a copy of the advertisement cut from the paper, in a sealed envelope, addressed 
to the Editor of the American Newspaper Directory. He shall also send to the same ad- 
dress a perfect copy of the paper, with the advertisement marked. Upon receipt of these, 
the editor of the Directory will cause a copy of tie last issue of the Directory (the issue 
for 1895) to be sent at once, free (carriage paid at this end), to the ad-smith, at his address, 
as given in his letter. Once each week the advertisements received will be compared, and 
the best advertisement received within the week will be inserted in Printers’ Ink, together 
with the ad-smith’s name and the name of the paper in which the advertisement appeared, 
and a free copy of the last issue of the ype ey 4 will then be sent free (carriage paid from 
this end) to the publisher of the paper in which the advertisement appeared which was 
thought to be the best. 

s soon as practicable, after the issue of the twenty-eighth annual edition of the Di- 
rectory, which will be in May or June next, a copy of the new edition of the Directory 
shall be sent, free (carriage paid), to each of the twelve ad-smiths who have produced the 
advertisements deemed best of all; and to each of the twelve newspapers, also, in which the 
best twelve advertisements appeared; and in Printers’ Ink there shall, at that time, be 
exhibited portraits of the constructors of the twelve adverti sd d best. 

And, on the same date, a letter shall be written to the constructors of the six advertise- 
ments deemed best, said letter to set forth the terms of the competition and be signed by the 
publishers of the Directory, and three of these letters shall each contain a check for om 
payable to the order of the ad-smith, and one letter shall contain a check for $500, payable 
to the ad-smith who is thought to have constructed the one advertisement better calculated 
than any other to perform the service for which its construction was invited. 

The dates upon which the best five advertisements were received (that remain after 
the best of all has been selected out of the six chosen ones) shall then be noted, and 
from among them that one of the five which came in last shall be excluded from further 
consideration: but to*the one of the four remaining which was received at the earliest date 
a check for $200 shall be awarded. This disposition of the prize advertisements places a 
premium upon promptness and attaches a possible penalty to delay. 


Address all communications to 


EDITOR OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


P. 8.—It will be observed that what is wanted is the advertisement most likely to sell a book, 
If the constructor of the advertisement happens to be the editor or publisher of a paper, and 
believes that he can make a more effective announcement by saying what he has to say fr reading 
matter, either editorial or other, it will be his privilege to carry out the idea. 
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PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT FOR 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY. 


SECOND WEEK. 


In response to the announcement 
published for the first time in PRINT- 
Exs’ INK for January 15, inviting ad- 
smiths to compete in the construction 
of an advertisement calculated to sell 
copies of the American Newspaper 

. Directory, seventeen advertisements 
were received between January 15 and 
22, and among these the following 
was deemed the best. It was written 
by Mr. W. F. Brand, of Liverpool, 
N. Y., and appeared as reading mat- 
ter in the Weekly Telegraph, of that 
place, for Saturday, January 18. 

Note: One competitor asks: “Is this prize 
contest limited to one ad from each ad-smith, or 
may he compose as many as he chooses!" In an- 
swer to this query the publishers of the Direct- 
ory say that any ad-smith may compose as many 
ais as he chooses, but only one |irector: will be 
sent for an advertisement inse’ in one paper. 
If the ad-smith tries in and again, he will 


have to induce the publisher of a new paper to 
let him have the requisite space for each effort. 


VALUABLE FOR ADVERTISERS 


George P. Rowell & Co., Publish- 
ers of the 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


Have Builded Better than they knew, and 
in designing a Newspaper Directory 
have not only put a Gold Mine within 
the reach of General Advertisers, but 
have produced a work of great value 
to the publie at large. 


There is not a newspaper publisher 
in the United States, Canada or New- 
foundland, who has not heard of the 
American Newspaper Directory, pub- 
lished by George P. Rowell & Co., 10 
Spruce street, New York, and very 
few of them but have at one time or 
another possessed a copy. Vast num- 
bers of business men who doa general 
advertising business have come to rely 
upon its statements implicitly, when 
deciding upon mediums which they 
contemplate using to gain publicity for 
their wares. For 28 years it has made 
its annual bow to the public, and the 
public in turn has felt compelled to 
take off its hat to the Directory, and as 
year by year the Directory has im- 
proved and become better and more 
indispensable, the public has made its 
Obeisance still lower and accepts its 
statements and decrees as it does the 
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decision of the court of last resort. 
There is no appeal beyond it. 

Why is it valuable to an advertiser? 

It gives a statistical table of news- 

rs. 

It gives a catalogue of newspapers by 
States. 

It gives catalogues of newspapers by 
counties. 

It gives a list of papers of over 5,000 
circulation. 

It gives a list of class publications. 

It gives the area of States and Ter- 
ritories in square miles and acres. 

It gives the population of the States 
and Territories and number of news- 
papers published in each. 

It gives a catalogue of places, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by States and 
towns, in which newspapers and other 
periodicals are published, giving the 
population, location, prominent indus- 
tries, etc., of such places respectively, 
with description of such newspapers 
and other periodicals, with frequency 
of issue, and in alphabetical order, 
giving name, frequency of issue, po- 
litical or general character, form, size, 
subscription price per year, year of 
establishment, editors’ and publishers’ 
names, circulation, etc. 


From these statistics it is apparent that an 
advertiser may have at his command all the 
information necessary to enable him to place 
his advertisements in the mediums which 
reach and circulate in the territory most 
likely to benefit his trade. There is no 
guesswork about it. He knows the class of 
people who will be likely to buy his goods 
and the American Newspaper Directory tells 
him where to find them, and indicates the 
newspapers or periodicals best suited to 
his use, in that particular section of the 
country. 

It isa large volume, containing upwards of 
1,400 pages, substantially bound in cloth, 
and stamped with gold. 

It commends itself to the general public as 
a valuable reference book, enabling one to 
ascertain at a glance the location, population 
and principal industries of every town of 
sufficient importance to sustain a newspaper 
in the United States, Canada or Newfound- 
land, and the information is reliable too. 

In short, it is a perfect mine of information 
to the newspaper publisher, the advertiser 
and public, and its possession will put the 
owner in a position to learn more about his 
country in a general way than could be 
learned from the perusal of a multitude of 
text-books. 

But it is designed principally for the use of 
advertisers, and we only digress to record 
the above facts in corroboration of our opin- 
ion that the publishers have builded better 
than they knew and have made their Direct- 
ory a formidable rival to the gazetteers and 
encyclopedias, at a nominal selling price. 

The book is sold for $5. The 1896 edition 
will be ready for delivery in Junenext. Cop- 
ies of the 1895 edition may be had now, 
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Nothing Like It 


Has been seen this 
Century #% 2% % 
We refer to the »* 


Advertising 
on the Brooklyn a Fy 


FUSFUSS 


* is there such Display »* 


Nowher e *is there such value * 


FUSS FSS 


Come in our office and see 
Samples or write for rates. 


TASS TKS 
George Kissam & Co., 


Main Floor, 
Postal Telegraph Building, 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The 
Transcript 


Peoria’s Leading Newspaper 


cry? 


PU ES 


It does zot - 
cover the whole country. 


It does xot 
cover the whole State of Illinois. 


But it does 
cover most thoroughly and 
effectively 
Peoria and surroundings, 
a community of 100,000 people. 
Rates firm but not high. 


Dead ad 
THE TRANSCRIPT CO., 


PrortiA, ILLINOIS. 
PHILIP RITTER, 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
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W. D. BOYCE. 


THE MAN THAT CHICAGO UF!.IGHTS TO 
HONOR—A LEADER NO“, SOON TO 
BE A CONGRESSMAN, AN!) BY AND BY 
PROBABLY MAYOR OF CHICAGO — 


INDORSED BY THE ‘‘INTER-OCEAN.”’ 


W. D. Boyce. 


There is always a natural interest 
centering round a man with the cour- 
age of strange and untried convictions. 
When these convictions are formulated 
into successes of great magnitude, the 
interest deepens, and the people who 
looked upon the successful one as an 
enthusiast are the first to applaud his 
success. 

Mr. W. D. Boyce, of Chicago, start- 
ed out with the idea that sensational- 
ism—the extreme of sensationalism— 
pays in both a newspaper and in a 
story paper. The Saturday Blade 
reeks with all the ** wickedness’’ that 
has been done everywhere. In every 
part of the paper the effort to raise 
one’s hair and arouse one’s latent in- 
terest in the morbid side of life is ap- 
parent. It is said that Mr. Boyce 
eschews the telling of crimes arising 
out of the sexual relation, except where 
the parties are particularly conspicuous, 
when he gives the matter its due meed 
of attention. His theory is said to be 
that people in an Indiana village are 
not interested in a divorce granted in 
an Illinois village, but that where the 
persons concerned are prominent peo- 
ple, such as Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, for instance, readers want every 
scrap of information and gossip. This 
theory he does not apparently extend 
to murders and railroad accidents. Nor 
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is the staff alone expected to supply 
the entire quota of harrowing details ; 
the public is invited to be purveyor as 
well as consumer, as witness the fol- 
lowing editorial notice in the Blade - 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The Saturday Blade wants photographs 
or drawings not heretofore used of sensa- 
tional events, crimes or criminals, curiosi- 
ties, celebrities and hi-toric char acters—a 
picture of something of general interest. 

For such pictures the Blade wil’ pay $4 
if reproduced in three columns or more; 
$2.50 in two columns and $1.50 in one col- 
umn. 

Accompanying each picture must be an 
explanation or description sufficient to 
make it intel igible. 

Please state if it is desired that the pho- 
tograph be returned if used or not. 

Address your communications to 

THE PHOTO DEPARTMENT, 
SATURDAY BLADE, 
113-115-117 Fi/th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





The ‘“‘quality of interest” that 
makes a great paper is present in the 
Blade. Everything is spicy and read- 
able. The Ledger is a story paper, 
run on lines similar to the New York 
Fireside Companion. Thesame hunger 
for the lower forms of ‘ Attic salt"’ 
runs through it. 

Mr. Boyce is now talked of for 
Congress in Chicago, and is said to be 
fairly sure of a nomination. Because 
of this, the /zer-Ocean, on January 
12, published some details of his life. 
These are accompanied by a picture 
of Mr. Boyce, which makes the / ¢r- 
Ocean liable to a suit for libel on the 
part of the energetic publisher. The 
Lnter-Ocean says: 

One day, late in the 70’s, there came to a 
college town in Ohio a young man from a 
farm in Western Pennsylvania He came to 
attend Wooster University. Like many of 
his associates, he was fighting his own way 
for an education and earning a living as he 
went along. He turned his hand to a dozen 
things. e kept books, printed the pro- 
grammes of the places of amusements, and 
made his first start in the publishing busi- 
ness by printing a local directory, All the 
while he —_ up his studies, but his superior 
ability in all kinds of enterprises was soon 
remarked by his fellow students, and he be- 
came a leader among them. He took an 
active part in political affairs, and, in the 
Garfield campaign in 1889, his companions 
availed themselves of hia ability as an organ- 
izer. Under his direction, the College Repub- 
lican Club was organized for the local canvass. 

Mr. Boyce found it necessary to strike out 
for himself without waiting for a diploma. 
However, he had laid the foundation for a 

ood education in three years’ steady work. 
& January, 1881, he left college and went to 
North Dakota. Here he enjoyed in the pub- 
lication of weekly Republican newspapers a 
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fair di of success. Newspaper publish- 
ing in Dakota irfthose days was not a bed of 
roses, but the experience was valuable, and in 
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In spite of his business activities Mr. Boyce 
has found time for relaxation. He * a 
e 


of several social organizations. 





spite of the difficulties which surrounded him 

r. Boyce looks back upon those days with 
pleasure. 

The field did not seem broad enough for 
him, and, closing out his interests, he went 
to New Orleans, where, the exposition was 
then in progress. He established a corre- 
spondence bureau, supplying newspapers all 
over the country with information regarding 
the exposition. The arrangement was sim- 
ple, but there was no cash init. The papers 
took the correspondence, and in return Boyce 
was given a certain amount of advertising 
space. He sold this space to advertisers, 
and his skill in making contracts enabled 
him to reap a good profit. The transaction 
seems easy enough, yet a good many people 
have tried it and failed. It takes a rare sort 
of ability to make profitable contracts with 
shrewd advertisers, as most newspaper pub- 
lishers know to their cost. 

In 1885 Mr. Boyce came to Chicago, fully 
convinced that his future lay in this big. 
bustling city, with its hospitality for men of 
push and originality. e has some notions 
of his own about the newspaper and adver- 
tising business. Some folks to whom he pre- 
sented his ideas didn’t see anything in them. 
Afterward they regretted their lack of appre- 
ciation. Finally he found acceptance for his 
plans, which related to the publication of the 
‘ready-print ” or patent inside for country 
newspapers. The novel ideas which he put into 
immediate operation, the tremendous ener: 
with which his projects were carried forward, 
soon made a stir. Of course, not every pro- 
ject was successful, but the promptness with 
which Publisher Boyce “tried something 
else’? redeemed his enterprises from failure. 
His associates soon found that in this faculty 

something else, coupled with in- 
domitable courage, c Pp i theel ts 
which were bound to insure ultimate success. 

When the “ ready-print’’ enterprises had 
all been carried forward to a prosperous de- 
velopment Publisher Boyce was ready to 
embark in new enterprises. He sold out 
his interest for a large sum and thereby 
secured the capital which he wanted for 
fresh projects. He had been turning over 
in his mind some notions about weekly pub- 
lications. He thought he saw a new field 
and he was ready to enter upon it. He es- 
tablished his own printing and publishin 
house. His weekly publications were pushe 
with his usual energy. The new ideas he 
wanted to apply were applied courageously 
and unfalteringly. Certain business prin- 
ciples which are at the basis of all his en- 
terprises were enforced regardless of tempo- 
rary disadvantages. 

In time success came with a flood tide, 
success so great that Publisher Boyce is said 
to pay the largest second-class postage bill 
of any publisher in the United States. And 
his business is still growing. 

An incident in Mr. Boyce’s career in Chi- 
cago was the erection of the Boyce Building 
on Dearborn street. When his publishing 
business had become well established and he 
felt assured of his identification with the city 
of his choice, he decided to make a permanent 

. investment which would show his faith in the 
future of Chicago. The Boyce Building was 
the result. At the time when the building 
was put up the jocose remark was made that 
it *‘ was the only sky-scraper in Chicago not 
roofed over with a mortgage.’ The remark 
gives an insight into Mr. Boyce’s business 
methods. 


of trying 





is a Consistory thirty-second degree Mason, 
a Shriner of Medinah Temple and he belongs 
to the Home Lodge of Odd Fellows. He is 
an enthusiastic sportsman and his summer 
vacation is usually spent in hunting and 
fishing. He belongs to the Lake Poygan and 
the Evanston Gun Clubs, and is commodore 
of the Columbia Yacht Club. He is also a 
member of the Chicago Athletic Club, and is 
president of the North Shore Club, a social 
organization. He is an active member of the 
Marquette Club. As amember of the Union 
League Club he finds himself in touch with 
the leading business men of the city and the 
moral agencies which the Union League ex- 
erts for good government and a high tone 
in public affairs. 

ir. Boyce is domestic in his tastes. He 
has a pleasant home on Wrightwood avenue, 
where he is surrounded by an interesting 
family. 

A gratifying incident for Mr. Boyce every 
year is the distribution of the Boyce prizes 
in the Lake View High School. ne even- 
ing, while glancing through the papers, 
he saw that Mr. Yerkes had withdrawn the 
prizes previously presented to the pupils of 
the high school, and that there was much 
disappointment in consequence. Many of 
the pupils were children of his neighbors. 
On the spur of the moment Mr. Boyce com- 
municated with the principal of the high 
school, authorizing him to announce that the 

rizes would be kept up; and Mr. Boyce has 

ept them up ever since, to the great grati- 
fication of the people of Lake View and to 
his own easteenll nlictention, 

Mr. Boyce has always taken part in polit- 
ical affairs, but it has been that of the citizen, 
and not that of the office-seeker or the office- 
holder. Like most business men, he found 
his interest in public affairs quickened after 
the incoming of the Cleveland administration. 
Mr. Boyce’s activity brought him into con- 
tact with the Republican leaders in Chicago. 
They knew and valued his services. When 
the Legislature provided a system of civil 
service for Cook County there were some mis- 
givings whether it would be carried out in 
= faith. President Healy, of the county 

»ard, in whom was vested the appointment 
of the civil service commissioners, selected 
Mr. Boyce. The latter was a believer in 
the a of civil service principles 
to public affairs. He thought the same 
principles ought to apply to public _busi- 
ness which prevail in private business. 
He wanted the experiment to be given a 
fair test, confident that it would succeed. 
But he was averse himself to holding any 
public office. Finally he yielded, and ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Cook County 
civil service board. With his associates, 
Messrs. Burdett and Northem, the rules 
were codified and applied rigidly. 

r. Boyce gave his personal attention to 
the work of county civil service until the 
principle was well established and the system 
was in full operation, At his own request 
he had been named for the short term, which 
expired in December. President Healy de- 
sired to vogg 6 oer him for the full three-year 
term ; but, believing that his services were no 
longer essential, Mr. Boyce declined. 

At the annualelection of the Twenty-Fifth 
Ward Republican Club in November, Mr. 
Boyce was the unanimous choice of its 2,000 
members for president of th~ club. He ac- 
cepted this as a tribute from his neighbors 
and friends, and as in the line of a citizen’s 
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duty to take part in politics. Since then 
the movement to make Mr. Boyce the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress in the Seventh 
District has started. To be the Republican 
candidate is to be elected. 

There would be a peculiar fitness in choos- 
ing a business man of his standing to rep- 
resent one of the districts of Chicago. The 
real work in Congress is not done by the 
mere speechmakers, nor is the most in- 
fluence exerted by the talkers. Congress 
is governed by its committees. In so 
large a body no other course is practicable. 
It has frequently been the reproach of the 
great cities, possibly no more so of Chicago 
than of New York or Philadelphia, that 
though their commercial interests are so vast 
and though they are so vitally affected by the 
legislation of Congress they send few busi- 
ness men to Washington. The reason, of 
course, is that successful business men won't 
neglect their own private affairs to attend to 
public matters. 

It is as certain as anything can be that the 
next national administration will be Repub- 
lican and that it will be supported by a Re- 

ublican House of Representatives and a 

epublican Senate The vital questions of 
the tariff and the currency will be settled. 
Chicago has an interest in the settlement of 
those questions second to no city. And if it 
is alive to the situation it will neglect no op- 
portunity of securing the services of business 
men of practical knowledge and experience 
in settling those great questions. 

The rigid principles which have been ap- 

lied to his private business, the strict ad- 

erence to contracts which impels him to 
keep his word while insisting that others do 
the same have enabled him to exercise a lib- 
erality which can come only from success. 
The Sadia of his associates in business 


could only be grounded on the qualities 
which would insure fidelity to public duties. 
And the depth of personal friendships which 


has given Mr. Boyce so honorable a place 
among the citizens of Chicago would be re- 
flected in the performance of his official 
duties. 


+o 
A MODERN VICAR OF BRAY. 


One incident in Gaine’s career in connec- 
tion with his newspaper must be mentioned. 
It is, I believe, without a parallel in the an- 
nals of journalism. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution, Gaine, after a slight leaning to- 
ward the American cause, assumed and 
maintained a strict neutrality ; but when it 
became likely that the British would occupy 
New York in September, 1776, he sent one of 
his presses to Newark, and on the 28th of 
that month began to issue there a quarto 
newspaper bearing the name and imprint of : 
“The New York Gazette and the Weekly 
Mercury, Printed by Hugh Gaine, at New- 
ark, in East-New-Jersey,” devoted to the 
Whig cause, at the same time continuing to is- 
sue his neutral paper, of the same name, from 
his sign of *“*The Bible and Crown,” in Han- 
over Square. The Newark edition was is- 
sued two days earlier than the New York one, 
but, besides bearing the same name, was 
numbered in sequence with the earliest is- 
sued. This was continued until November 
2, making duplicate numbers and two papers 
of different politics from 1301 to 1307. After 
the battle of Long Island, Gaine concluded 
the American to be the losing side, withdrew 
from Newark, and gave his paper a British 
tone, which it preserved until its termina- 
tion.— From Sketches of Printers and Print- 
ing in Colonial Times (Dodd, Mead & Co). 
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FROSTED WINDOWS. 


At this time of the year the retail dealers 
who are making window displays, are much 
bothered with the matter of oe | windows, 
which prevents the pedestrians from seeing 
the display. One way to prevent it is to 
sponge the window with pure alcohol, amd as 
long as the glass is kept perfectly dry this 
answers, but as soon as the humidity of the 
store deposits on the window glass there is 
another sponging due. A weak solution of 
glycerine (r to 8) in pure alcohol is also a 
good wash, and this will act even better than 
the pure alcohol, but requires a perfectly 
dry and clean window to start with The 
fixing of an electric fan at the side of the 
window and the throwing of a continuous 
current of air against the glass will also have 
the desired effect, but this lowers the tem- 
perature of the store, and sois objected to by 
some dealers. 

To those who will spend a dollar or so, 
and whose window permits of the simple ar- 
rangement, the following is undoubtedly the 
best plan. Run an inch pipe of tin along the 
lower inside edge of the window, this tube 
being perforated with small holes at every 
inch or so, the holes being on the upper side 
of the tube; carry this tube right across the 
window, having one end closed, and the 
other running under the window base, and 
terminating in an inverted tin funnel. Under 
this funnel place an ordinary kerosene lamp 
or a gas jet, and keep it lit all day and night. 

he hot air will rise through the funnel, 
travel along the tube, and- escape through 
the perforations to the window, ascending 
up the face of the glass to the top of the 
window, Ccisplacing the heavier colder air. 
When other dealers’ windows are frosted, 
the window which is not, where the display 
can be clearly seen, is doing true yeoman’s 
service for the store.— Tobacco. 

ee 
LITHOGRAPHIC ADVERTISING. 

How shall the lithograph manufacturer 
advertise? If the subject of advertising 
were given a little more thought by these 
makers of other people’s advertising there 
would not be so much idle machinery. 

The poster lithographer can best reach the 
users of his products by emulating the ex- 
ample of these same users. They use bill- 
boards; andso should he. His posters are 
effective for them ; they are more so for him. 

e produces them himself, and proclaims 
faith in the efficacy of his products when he 
uses them. His posters on the wall are ex- 
amples of his work displayed in the best pos- 
sible manner. Advertising of this sort is 
profitable to the manufacturer of lithographic 
posters. 

The manufacturer of lithographic novel- 
ties has a means at his disposal of very 
effectively telling the prospective users of 
his work “all cient it.” The facilities at 
his command enable_him to produce a circu- 
lar, a folder, or any novelty. He produces 
them for others. e should use them him- 
self for his own business. What better 
means can he have of obtaining publicity 
than in an attractive calendar in the offices 
of the business men he desires to reach ? 

A lithographed circular or folder, stating 
facts and illustrated in the particular style 
of the establishment from which it emanates, 
is something to attract the attention of the 
users of such articles. 

Thus is the entire range of lithographic 
products susceptible of advertising the litho- 
graphing business and creating more business. 
—Billboard Advertising. 





CHARACTER IN ADVERTISING. 

Individuality in advertising is as distinctly 
noticeable as in any other kind of literary 
work, especially when a genuine expert is 
writing it. What is known as the Powers 
style zs the Powers style, and none of the 
vast army of imitators can successfully copy 
it. The original is so far above the imitation 
as to be y another style. It is the same 
with Gillam, of Hilton, Hughes & Co., with 
Rose (the man that boomed H. O.), who is 
now with Scott’s Emulsion, and with others 
who are not so well known as their work. 
These men have distinct styles (and shall I 
add mannerisms?) of theirown. There is a 
method of thought, a marked train of logical 
reasoning, an adherence to certain forms of 
phraseology, which individualizes. 

In modern advertising, to have extraordi- 
Mary success you must have marked origi- 
nality of your own, and the only way to ac- 

uire this is to keep away from, rather than 
ollow, the work of your contemporaries. 
There is nothing attracts the attention and 
admiration of the intelligent public so well 
and so quickly as originality. A new form 
of expression, or a new way of putting an 
old one, anything, in fact, that is out of the 
ordinary and at the same time acceptable 
reading, will be sure to find favor in the 
public eyes. 

Giving your advertising a distinct form 
and character of its own—of course keeping 
within the proprieties—is almost certain of 
success, while adherence to the commonplace 
awakens no interest and causes no comment. 
Much of advertising is the talk about it, and, 
paradoxical as it may sound, it is only un- 
common things that make common talk. 
The newest mvention invites the most no- 
tice, the latest news creates most interest, 
and the reason for both is that they are out 
of the common—something we have not seen 
or heard before. 

Advertising conducted on this principle 
is sure of more attention than the old-fash- 
ioned kinds, and more attention means more 
interest, more inquiries, more customers. A 
distinctive character in your work is there- 
fore certain to be productive of profitable re- 
sults, and that in itself is sufficient induce- 
ment to try it. Henry Romaine. 


THE STORY OF A CIRCULATION 
FRAUD. 


CASE OF “ FARM, STOCK AND HOME,”’ A MINNE- 
SOTA AGRICULTURAL PAPER, ISSUED AT MIN- 
NEAPOLIS. 


By the Publishers of the “ Northwestern 
Agriculturist,” of Minneapolis. 


It is a matter of recent history that, on 
Feb. 1, 1894, we published a complete ex- 
posure of the circulation inflation and fraud 
of the Farm, Stock and Home, of Minneap- 
olis. This exposure was made in a supple- 
ment to the Northwestern Agrivulturist. It 
occupied eight pages of the size of the Agr7- 
culturist, and included fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of the pressman’s records for all but 
three issues of an entire year, and also a re- 

roduction of a statement of account rendered 

y the bookkeeper of Farm, Stock and Home, 
verifying every item of the pressman’s 
records. 

This exposure showed that Farm, Stock 
and Home,according to its own records during 
that eleven months, had not printed one-half 
(only 42 per cent) of the number of copies it 
claimed to print. 
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The publishers of that paper replied to our 
exposure admitting the accuracy of our state- 
ments, but attempting to explain that they 
had had the circulation they had claimed 
both before and after the year we had ex- 

They even attempted to make the 
explanation seem plausible by having a new 
Pressman swear to a glorious increase of 
nearly a thousand new subscribers pe: week 
during the year following the period covered 
by our first exposure. 

Then we published a second exposure, in 
which we reproduced headings of several 
letters which they had written at various 
dates in 1893, and which contained their 
claims of their circulation at those dates, and 
in this exposure we contrasted those claims 
on their letter-heads with the more recent 
affidavit of their new pressman, covering 
identically the same dates. Theletter-heads, 
for instance, Jan. 16, 1893, claimed a circula- 
tion of 41,000, while the new pressman’s affi- 
davit swore that the circulation, Dec. 1, 1892, 
had been 16,800, Dec. 15, 18,200, and Jan. 1, 
20,400, and our first exposure showed, by 
their own statement, reproduced in fac- 
simile, that no issue in 1892, up to Nov. 15, 
had exceeded 15,000, except one special issue. 
The contrast between the letter-heads and 
the affidavit was ruinous. In this exposure 
we stated that we could also prove that their 
circulation in 1891 had been even less than in 
1892 or 1893. In short, they never had had 
one-half of what they then claimed. 

We charged that this was fraud upon ad- 
vertisers. If our charges were false, they 
were libelous. 

The American Newspaper Directory of 
1894, published by George P. Rowell & Co., 
ro Spruce street, New York, gave Farm, 
Stock and Home a guaranteed rating of 39,000 
circulation. 

The publishers of that Directory backed up 
their guaranteed ratings by an offer of $100 
reward to the first person who produces evi- 
dence that the guaranteed rating is incor- 
rectly stated. Fhey guarantee only such 
ratings as are based upon a definite state- 
ment signed by the responsible manager of 
the paper rated. In this case the false state- 
ment read as follows: 





To the Publishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory: 
No issue of this paper, for a period of a full 
aes preceding the date of this certificate, 
been less than 39,000 complete copies, and 
to-day we print 46,000. 
: Farm, Stock and Home. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Signature: Farm, Stock and Home Co. 

Date, Oct. 5, 93, H. R. OWEN, Manager. 





Soon after the publication of the Directory, 

. T. Cole, a printer who has had no con- 
nection with our paper either before or since 
the controversy, wrote to George P. Rowell 
& Co. and demanded the $100 reward in the 
case of the Farm, Stock and Home. The 
only evidence he had to prove the incorrect- 
ness of the statement made by its manager, 
H. R. Owen, was its own pressman’s affidavit 
issued in response to our first exposure. Thus 
in attempting to answer our first exposure, 
they laid themselves open not only to our 
second exposure but also to the third ex- 
posure by W. T. Cole. 

The $100 reward was promptly paid by 
George P. Rowell & Co. to W. T. Cole, July 
3, 1894. Now, nearly a year afterwards, to- 
wit in May, 1895, the Farm, Stock and Home 
people deem it expedient to attempt another 

* explanation,” forgetting their unfortunate 
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experience with their previous attempts, and 
while it is becoming monotonous we do not 
find it arduous even in warm weather to call 
attention to the “ inconsistencies” in their 
chef d’ceuvre. In order that the merits of 
this fourth exposure may be clearly under- 
stood, we reproduce in full their May, 1895, 
circular, together with some correspondence 
relating to statements they make therein. 
The circular is as follows: 





‘* THAT $100 CHECK.” 


“ Occasionally we hear of some prejudiced 
advertisi mt or Song h who iS unable to 


nena or ‘a 

rin this city, w anely 
envious of the a reputation of FARM, 
STOCK AND Ho! referring with great satis- 
faction to the fact that once upon a time Geo. 
P. Rowell & Con publishers of a nena bit r . 
rectory and adve ng boo! id fio to 
some one for sending them (Rowell & Co.) 
our own sworn statement of circulation, show- 
ing they had quoted our circulation a few 
Peg more than our ih, cur amdavie < o> 

or—a w. 





In October, 1893, Sarens Our ve x cubsorip. 
tion and adverti tising ar > 
| printed blank from the said ftow 
| which we gave our — eo w ~ t+.- oe 
| sworn to, as 39,000. The following Marc 
itowell &Co. sent us proofs of their forthcom- 
book, and uested our order for a page 
sdvertisement. ye then discovered they had 
quoted our average circula: — for one year 
| instead of three months. e immediately 
| wrote them, calling - to the differ- 
ence, inclosed our sworn statement, and ed 
them to correct their forms, but failed to in- 
| close an order for eae 
| This correction, however, it book appe they 
| failed to make, and when their red 
a cop, 3 = own affidavit was — 
sent t by. a Mr. Cole of this city, and 1 in 
turn tor win ich they sent hima check for $100. 
This circumstance can be easily verifi 
eager gg now in our possession, and woula 
be, no doubt, i ga by Rowell & Co. 
Yours in explanation 
FARM, STOCK AND Home C 
Minneapolis, Minn. H. R. Owen, i: ” 








CuIcaGo, June 8, 1895. 

The following correspondence has been for- 
warded to us at our request : 

FRANK B. WHITE Co., 
SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL ADVERTISING. 
Mr. P. V. Collins, Northwestern Agriculturist, 

Minneapolis: 

DEAR Srr—We inclose a copy of a gg we 
have just received from George P. Rowell. It is 
self-explanatory, and you see what he me. in 
reference to the Farm, Stock and Home circular 
they are sending out. We believe that Mr. Kow ell 
is truthful in his assertion. Very 7 ew yours, 

FRAN HITE Co. 
Percy, N. H., June 4, 1895. 
M " Frank B. White, 649 The Rookery, Chicago, 
Ml. : 


DEAR Str—Your letter of June Ist is at hand. 
So far as my recollection serves me, the circular 
which you inclose is false from es to end. 
Yours respectfully, GEORGE P. WELL. 


In view of the bombastic claim frequently 
made by /arm, Stock and Home that it is 
the only farm paper in Minnesota which has 
the indantouens of the State Agricultural 
Society (State Fair) and Farmers’ Institutes, 
we have taken occasion to demonstrate the 
utter falsity of this assertion by securing 
from the officers of these organizations a 
point-blank contradiction of the claim. 

Col. John H. Stevens, several years ago, 
was an editorof Farm, Stock and Home, and 


INK, 


in 1894 was president of the State Agricultu- 
ral Society. Yet he writes us as follows: 

MIXNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 6, 1895. 
P. V. Collins, Esq. : 

DER Sik—Yours of the 27th of May seqetves 
swering when you are informed I have un- 
able to snag d . ey aa of the rheumatism; 

can hardly hold the pen now. 1 ~4 not remem- 
ber a idorsement 1 a “d= x 
indorse your paper. Sines. I subscribe bed for it 
every issue I have become acquainted 

with its merits. Yours, J. H. STEVENS. 


MaNnKATO, Minn., May 28, 1895. 
Dear & yee we hm see of yeste con- 
cerning the of the Farm, 
Stock and ae nm the yoo urist, | beg to 
say, perso on | I never expressed m self as to 
their compa iron merits. They are 
Por and su ng satisfactorily the demand 
‘or such publ tation I read both. t 9 
has ever been n,to my knowl 
—— our society ‘ooking to an 
pane er a and I have no “Paowiedae of 
rs’ doings. It would scarcely 
i a or fair to p a Pp 
respectfully, 
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Ep. RAVER, 
Pres. State agrieabural Society. 


MINNEAPOLIS, June 3, 1895. 

AT CAMDEN, Lyon Co., Minn. 

P. V. Collins, Esq., Mgr. Skordemannen Publish- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. : 

Dear Sin—Your werced dated May 27th at hand. 
An absence from home caused a short delay in 
answering. We have 5 not intended to be a par- 
paper— 
: ae ral paper is con- 

na pao — eh 4 : the 
improvement of our agriculture, 
have ww — anes ey A. 4. — 
that would 
pest. We Ay: 4 think it it the ok nt sy for “the 
— he 


tisan supporter of any one Boe yee ural 
. E agricul 


te force to occupy, so decline to take t' 

I assure you 0 ” good-will toward the 
papers represented by you. We do not receive 
the. ‘Agriculturist P. b: Camden, Lyon Co., — 

this letter meets your wishes. Yours 


REGG, 
Supt. Farmers’ Institute. 


We expose them because they are competing 
for advertising in the same field we are,and we 
must either expose the fraudulent character of 
their methods or suffer from unfair competi- 
tion. Advertising rates are based on circu- 
lation ; in our case the rates are based on 
guaranteed statements of our real circula- 
tion, We must either inflate our own claims 
or expose their inflation as a matter of self- 

rotection. We choose the latter course. 

e have never made a statement concerning 
them maliciously nor from “envy,” but al- 
ways from a sense of justice, and now more 
than eighteen months after our first bold 
step in this direction our course is approved 
by our judgment and by the advertisers who 
have read the indisputable evidence prc- 
duced. 

We take no pleasure in pointing to this 
disgrace upon agricultural journalism. We 
consider the course of the Farm, Stock and 
Home in reviving the whole matter, nearly a 
year after the Stoo check had been paid, 
very injudicious, to say the least. 

But we have never minced words and we 
warn the inflatere that our ammunition for 
exposing inflation is far from exhausted. We 
have been accumulating evidence concerning 
issues subsequent to the last exposure ; we 
find no improvement of methods and the 
time may soon be ripe for a statement con- 
cerning 1894 and 1895 issues, but we are in 
no hurry. e remember ae s advice 
and “keep our powder dry.” lieve 
advertisers are becoming more cut to the 
importance of proving circulation claims of 
papers whose space they buy. 


—- 





ABOUT TRADE-MARKS. 

Some trade-marks are so striking as to arrest 
the attention instantly. One of the most 
successful of this class is the ye of the 
“Euchre Hands,” used by the Adams & 
Sons Co., of Tutti-Frutti fame. Itis printed 
on all their advertising matter, wrappers, 
letter-heads, eee checks, and even on 
the sides of their elivery wagons. It has 
caused no end of comment, and has been the 
cause of th ds of arg as to 
“Which Wins?” the title of the trade- 
mark. Its value as an advertisement, there- 
fore, can hardly be over-estimated. It is 
seen all over the civilized world, and admired 
everywhere. Itis probably the most popu- 
lar trade-mark ever introduced. 

Pictorial trade-marks are best; they are 
more attractive than mere words. Another 
famous one is that used by Brooke’s Soa 
(Monkey Brand). It represents a comical- 
looking monkey, the face of which is irre- 
sistibly funny. Though the firm is a Phila- 
delphia one, Brooke's ap is not advertised 
in the American metropolis. In the — 
capital it has been extensively advertised. 

arter’s Little Liver Pills use a good trade- 
mark—the familiar blackbird, holding a sign 
in its beak. This distinguishing mark is now 
widely known, and Brent Good’s ads can be 
recognized at a glance in consequence. 

The Caws’ Ink and Pen Co., of New York, 
use a trade-mark of a crow or raven, which, 
at first sight, resembles the Little Liver Pill’s 
blackbird, but the connection between crow 
and Caws’ is obvious. 

The Norwegian, carrying a big codfish on 
his back, is the well-known and appropriate 
trade-mark of Scott’s Emulsion, and it has 
often been claimed that this happy device has 
been quite a profitable one. 

The contented-looking Quaker, of Quaker 
Oats, has recently become quite a conspicuous 
figure in newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing, and bids fair to soon be as well known 
to the public as the Dutch waiting-maid of 
Baker’s Cocoa. The latter is, a, the 
most familiar pictorial trade-mark known to 
the general public, and must have been a 
profitable one to the Dorchester firm. 

Mr. W. L. Douglas, the famous “* $3 shoe” 
man, is evidently of the belief that a per- 
sonal portrait makes a good trade-mark. is 
familiar bald head has graced more than half 
the newspapers published in America, and 
“still it continues to meet the reader’s gaze. 
His example has been followed by Dr. John 
H. Wood ury the dermatologist, and Mr. 
Beeman, the Western chewing gum man. Of 
the three, however, Dr. Woodbury is the 
most in reason ; 47s face is used partly to in- 
dicate his business, and shows a clear skin 
and complexion. 

There are innumerable other trade-marks 
in daily use, some of them very well known, 
but the above are ient for this 
article. It would appear that a good trade- 
mark, particularly when indicative of the 
business, has a great commercial value, and 
it may be said to bea great help to the ad- 
vertising, because, in itself, it serves to dis- 
tinguish the ads from others, and tends to 
familiarize the public with the article which 
it represents. Joun CHESTER. 

‘athiataacaplebililipnanmpbita 
Variety, the spice of life, 
Can easily be had, 
Then show that you are up to date, 
And change that ancient ad. 

Tue horseshoer should make his business 

forge ahead by judicious advertising. 
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DELICATESSEN. 


“The word delicatessen,” said a dealer, 
“ means delicate food. The word comes from 
the Germans, who are the greatest patrons of 
the toothsome dainties found in these stores. 
The Americans have been rather slow in 
patronizing the delicatessen stores, regarding 
them somewhat in the light of mysterious 
places. 

“In advertising delicatessen stores, the 
largest measure of returns may be expected 
from the Germans and Jews. I have no 
doubt, however, that the American’s jaded 
palate could be tempted by the Teutonic 
dainties through skillful advertising. So far 
as I know, this has never been attempted. 

“* The advertising of delicatessen stores is 
still in its infancy. In most cases the dealer 
is satisfied to insert a card in a newspaper or 
to distribute circulars, usually poorly print- 
ed, and not remarkable for the lucidity of 
the information they contain. 

“It seems to me that a store of this kind 
could be successfully advertised, from the 
the fact that the articles it contains are 
usually considered as dainties by the masses, 
and because they are susceptible of interest- 
ing explanations. For instance, few people 
know what caviar is, how it is obtained and 
how prepared. An explanation would be in- 
teresting, and incidentaily the high grade of 
that kept by the advertiser could be dilated 
upon, 

“In the pay of cases, delicatessen 
stores are local, and newspaper advertising 
is too expensive. The object should be to 
utilize circulars and window space in the 
same way as the newspaper would be utilized 
were it available. I see no reason why the 
caviar story should not be printed and placed 
in the window, or made the subject of a 
judiciousl y-distributed circular. 

“In selling edibles, it is, of course, neces- 
sary to preserve the greatest cleanliness. 
This is a point that the advertisements should 
make much of as a characteristic of the busi- 
ness. Of course, polite service and an evi- 
dent desire to please customers will do much 
toward retaining those secured by the adver- 
tising.”’ G. T. C. 

> 


A PROBLEM SOLVED. 

A Brooklyn laundryman, way out in East 
New York, has solved a problem hitherto 
considered extremely difficult, viz.: how to 
make the laundry business pay, no matter 
how low the prices. His sign reads: ‘Goods 
returned in same manner as received.”— 
Laundry Supply Fournal. 
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26 ‘THE NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR. Jan. 18, 1896. 
PRormsionaL caxns. | 
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The Dramatic Mirror, of New the advertising pages of the Mirror 
York, publishes several pages of ad- look a little artistic, but they wouldn’t 
vertisements of names, using every have it. Theatrical people seem to 
conceivable form of display type, in- have remarkable fondness for heavy 
stead of the artistic method one would gothic type, and we nearly always get 
expect. When asked the reason, the instructions with an ad to ‘Be sure 
proprietor replied : and set it in heavy black type.’ The 

‘‘The Mirror is a trade paper, or consequence is that our pages do not 
rather professional paper. It reaches present an artistic appearance. We 
every dramatic manager, star, theater have grouped all the * heavy’ ads to- 
house owner, and theatrical supply gether as much as possible, so as to 
house. The advertisements are mostly keep them out of the other pages. If 
of a class that appeal only to these, they were scattered around among 
not to the world at large, and the ad- the miscellaneous ads the pages would 
vertisers are people who have an idea look even worse than they do, but 
that their way of doing things is the when we group them together all on 
best, and we have to gratify them. one page it presents an unique, and 
At one time we endeavored to make not unpleasant appearance,”’ 
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The Best 
Advertisements 


In every line of business there is always one best. 
There never can be two. In almost any line you care to 
mention there is some one concern that is better than all 
the others. 

It has been my ambition to make my business the best 
of its kind. I have succeeded. When a man comes into 
my offices, I can show him exactly why I am able to give 
him better service than he can get any place else. Those 
who cannot come to the office, must be reached by adver- 
tising. The advertisements I publish will probably sound 
like bragging. All right—let it be so. Every word in 
them is true, just the same. You can call it bragging, or 
egotism, or whatever you please. If I help you sell your 
goods, that is all you need care about it. That is what I 
can do. I can’t do it all. I can’t perform miracles. I 
can’t double your business in fifteen minutes. But I can 
give you intelligent help in your advertising. I can get 
the same results for less money than you are now using, 
or I can get better results with the same money. 

It is not altogether in the writing. A great deal de- 
pends on the planning and the disposition of the advertis- 
ing appropriation. 


MEDICAL ADVERTISING. 


This is my particular specialty. I know that there 
is much n of good work in this line, and I have thor- 
oughly fitted myself to supply this need. I like the 
study of medicine and know something about it. I 
have the books I need. On work of great importance 
I consult with one of the best physicians in New York. 
I write common sense advertisements which. are techni- 
cally correct, and I know of a number of cases in which 
they have been very effective. As to the quality of 
my work in this line, Ican refer to some of the leading 
advertisers of the United States. I charge ten dollars 
each for medical advertisements. When there isa con- 
siderable series, I sometimes make areduction. A short 
circular costs ten dollaror more. Pamphlets seldom 
cost less than fifty dollars, but in occasional instances 
a found it possible to write one for twenty-five 

ollars. 


Write for prices on other lines of work. 


Charles Austin Bates 


Plans, Advice, Writing and Illustrating for Advertisers 
Vanderbilt Building, New York. 
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NUGGETS AND FOSSILS. 


The items that follow have been un- 
earthed by the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory while pursuing 
his researches for the twenty-eighth 
annual revision now in progress : 


Tue Lexington (Ky.) B ue Grass Blade is 
devoted to “ infidelity and prohibition.” 

WE appreciate the high value of a correct 
rating in the Directory.—Daily Times, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Dec. 16, 1895. 

“I THInk the system of reporting newspa- 
pers is the right thing,” writes Mr. A. C. 
Hosmer, editor and manager the Red Cloud 
Chief, Red Cloud, Neb., January 11, 1896. 

Tue New Orleans, La., /tem is published 
every evening during the year—Sundays not 
excepted—and its average issue the past 
year has been 15,076, which is the largest daily 
circulation of any evening and perhaps of 
any morning daily in the city. 

Tue Coldwater (Mich.) Republican en- 
courages the American Newspaper Directory 
with the following message: ‘“‘ Dec. 16th, 
1895. Recognizing that you are doing business 
on good business principles we wish to com- 
ply with your request fairly and frankly.” 

From year to year newspapers change their 
day of issue more eonalie than they do 
their editors or publishers, although it is no- 
ticeable that a country paper published one 
year by acompany is most likely to be pub- 
lished by an individual the year Lavin, 

From the beginning it has been the policy 
of this company to inform the public con- 
cerning the actual issues of the most suc- 
cessful Michigan dailies. We believe in the 
custom and cannot think that any publisher 
would find the practice unprofitable.— 7he 
Detroit Evening News, George G. Booth, 
Manager, Fan. 14, 1896. 

THE pee gt News, of St. Louis, asserts, 
under date of Dec. 16, that no issue of that 
paper for the period of a full year preceding 
the date of the certificate had been less than 
53,000 complete copies. The statement is 
signed by Joseph F. Davis, manager adver- 
tising department, and is the sort that the 
publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory guarantee to be accurate. 

Question—E. R. M. (Line Lexington, 
Penn.): Please inform me whether there is 
on the market a catalogue of the newspapers 
and periodicals published in the United 
States. Answer—There are a number of 
them. The American Newspaper Directory, 
published by George P. Rowell & Co., No. 
10 Spruce street, New York, is as good as 
any.—New York Tribune, weekly, Fan. 1, 
1896. 

THERE are many indications that the $1,000 
prize offers for the best advertisement of the 
American Newspaper Directory are likely to 
produce considerable results. In this issue 
of Printers’ Ink Mr. Chas. F. Jones, the 
winner of the Printers’ INK Vase, advertises 
that he would like to correspond with any 
newspaper willing to insert advertisements 
for him in competition, and agrees to give the 
newspaper one-third of any cash prize which 
he may win. 


a een 
TueE Ohio Valle ae, published at Col- 
umbus Grove, io, has recently obtained 
and forwarded the names of ten _paid-in-ad- 
vance subscribers to Printers’ Ink for the 


year 1896. 
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ADVERTISING FOR WOMEN. 


A successful advertiser studies his public 
long and carefully. He makes himself as 
familiar as posable with the minds of the 
people he appeals to so that he may know 
what style of advertisement most deeply im- 
presses them. e who bids for woman’s 
trade has a difficult problem before him. 

While woman may be unreasoning and 
changeable, there are a few well-established 
principies to guide the advertiser who hopes 
to open her dainty purse. One thing to be 
borne in mind is that in most women the 
sense of humor is feeble, and in many cases 
it is totally lacking. Even women who are 
exceptions to the rule take their toilet seri- 
ously. There must be no joking about gloves 
and Ceasers. A man can scarcely do a-more 
maladroit thing than indulge in chaff on the 
subject of his wife’s gown, 

It follows that advertising intended for 
women should be serious. It need not, there- 
fore, be dull. There is no more excuse fora 
dull advertisement than for a dull sermon. 

After all that is said about the extrava- 
gance of women, the fact remains that they 
are more frugal than men. They are not 
free with tips. They want a good reason for 
spending their mqney, and they are by no 
means as credulous as some of the lords of 
creation imagine. Let any storekeeper note 
how long a woman lingers over a purchase, 
and he will see why his advertisements should 
contain detailed exact information in stron; 
and positive language. Woman passes read- 
ily from the general to the particular. She 
has little taste for abstractions. Expatiate 
before her on the beauty of benevolence as a 
rule of life, and she listens with languid at- 
tention. Tell her that a mother and four 
children are perishing of hunger three blocks 
away, and she will hurry to relieve them. 

Is it likely that minds so constituted are 
moved by the tumid boasting in which many 
advertisers see fit to indulge? Is it not more 
reasonable to assume that they will study 
the advertisement that is precise and definite ? 

he woman who has no sense of beauty 
is happily rare. This feeling is manifested 
not only in dress and personal adornment, 
but in household decoration, and even in the 
fittings of an office. Tastes differ, to be sure, 
and the use to which an ignorant woman puts 
form and color sometimes makes her enlight- 
ened sister shudder. But feminine love of 
beauty is practically universal, and that is 
why it is worth while to make an advertise- 
ment for women artistically pleasing. It is 
worth while to have clear aa pleasing cuts 
and pretty borders. An ill-displayed, slov- 
enly advertisement meets as much favor 
among women as a man with unpolished 
boots and dirty finger-nails. — National 
Advertiser. 


— 
PRIZE CONUNDRUM. 

Q. Why are people who advertise in Print- 
ERS’ Ink like the publishers of the Fourth 
Estate ? 

A. They never pay in cash if they can bal- 
ance the account v ‘th space of their own— 
and sometimes they don’t when they can’t. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST BEARDSLEYISM. 
Brook yn, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This would seem to be an era of posters. 

Probably the extensive use of them at the 
resent time is merely the development of a 
ad which will have the fate of all fads, and 

pass away when something newer takes its 
lace, but certain it is that what we formerly 
lieved to be the exclusive property of the 
circus and the theater as an advertising me- 
dium, has recently invaded the ranks dom 

merce, and established itself—whether for a 

long or short stay we do not know—in almost 
every branch of business. 

Even the newspapers have succumbed to 
the allurements of the poster. The magazines 
long ago heralded the way, but it was not 
until the Beardsley idea of alleged art be- 
came so ridiculously overestimated, and con- 
sequently so popular, that business-like news- 

apers in this and other cities began to tum- 
bie over each other in frantic efforts to secure 

a poster design that should be uniquely ugly 

and the climax of inappropriateness. 

Fabulous sums, it is said, have been paid 
for these monstrosities, which remind one 
more than anything else of the multi-colored 
picture books of our infancy, when the artist 
who could daub in the flashiest manner made 
the most money. hether we are suffering 
from a decadence of art or not I do not know, 
neithercan these posters determine it,forthere 
is little or no art about them, no attempt 
whatever at correctness of drawing, aptness 
of subject, or harmony of color. They mere- 
ly serve to make us think seriously if we, the 

n-de-siecle inhabitants of a civilized and in- 
telligent country, have not pictured to our- 
selves these uncanny creatures during some 
horrible nightmare superinduced by heavy 
suppers or vile liquor. 

NT posters, fortunately, are not alike, all 
tastes do not seek the barbarous and the 
crude. Art lovers still live, artists, properl 
so called, still exist, and poster designs wit 
sufficient art and beauty to me an eye not 
wholly given up to the worship of the ridicu- 
lous, are still ckenlaable. 

Consequently it is with pleasure that we 
can note the excellent “ready-made” posters 
that are now being extensively used by hat- 
ters, clothiers, etc., throughout the country. 
These are really artistic pictures, in delicate 
but natural tints, of heads and faces, and 
they serve to show off the beauties in shade 
and shape of a variety of styles in hats, etc. 
Their main attractiveness is that they are 
unusually lifelike and natural; the faces 
are evidently drawn from living models, and 
they are so diversified as to show how certain 
hats would look on the young, the old or 
middle-aged, how they would become a light 
or dark man, what styles can be properly 
worn by men with beards and without, etc. 

oun C, GRAHAM. 


a Ta © 

NEWSPAPERS IN THE COLONIES. 

We note with interest that there was a 
“New York Evening Post”’ in 1744. For 
another similarity of conditions between the 
New York of that period and the New York 
of to-day, one paper was called the “‘ Lying 
Gaszette,”’ while of another it was said that 
** the line at the top giving the name of the 
printer and the price of the paper were the 
only words of truth in it.’’ Moreover, the 
“Lying Gazette’”’ had what was probably 
the largest circulation of the day, being 
thirty-six hundred copies, unless the “ circu- 
lation lie” was of older origin than is com- 
monly supposed.— 7he Nation. 
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EXCURSION ADVERTISING. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 15, 1896. 
Editor of Prixters’ Inx: 

Many cities have tried the experiment of 
running excursions from along the lines of 
railways bringing shoppers into the city to 
do their trading, but the trouble that has 
been usually met with is the disinclination of 
the railroads to make a low enough rate to 
induce people to take the trip unless there 
is some big attraction offered to lure them 
away from their homes. A way to circum- 
vent these agents of the big corporations has 
been discovered by the wide-awake citizens 
of a little city in Pennsylvania. In this place 
they organized an association of roo business 
men, each subscribing $5 to a fund and, with 
this $500, a committee goes to the passenger 
agent of a line and says: ‘‘ Make us a pic- 
nic rate for 200 persons from and in- 
termediate points to this city.’”” They then 
put up an amount sufficient to cover the cost 
of 200 tickets from the farthest point and go 
ahead advertising the excursion. Thursday 
is generally the day of the week selected to 
run it on and no other attractions other than 
the low rate is offered, excepting it may be 
special bargains are announced for that day 
by some of the merchants and the hotels 
spread a 25-cent dinner to all. The big cut 
from the regular round-trip rate obtained by 
guaranteeing 200 people,or the purchase of 200 
tickets has always been inducement enough 
to fill the train to overflowing. In this way 
the business men are at no expense excepting 
for advertising, as after the excursion is over 
they receive back from the railroad the 
oe deposited to assure 200 tickets being 
sold. 

Should it happen to rain or for any cause 
the equivalent of zoo tickets from the far- 
thest point is not sold, which seldom, if ever, 
happens, then the difference is deducted from 
the guarantee fund and each subscriber 
stands the loss pro rata. But to offset this, 
whenever over 200 are carried, the railways 
then give a rebate on each excess ticket sold. 

_ Even the wholesalers of this enterprising 
city join in this movement. In fact many of 
them are prime movers in the project, for 
they are allowed to send a free ticket to 
every country merchant along the route, with 
a special invitation tp visit the city on the 
day of the excursion. This tends to appease 
the wrath of the country merchant over an 
—— try to take his trade away. On 
arrival in town he is singled out, made much 
of and entertained by the jobbers and gener- 
ally buys a few big and many little bills to 
replenish his stock. B. B. 

te 


A GOOD TEACHER. 


Downs, O. T., Jan. 13, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In mentioning contestants for Printers’ INK 
Vase you say of my efforts: ‘* Mr. Gould’s 
ads are good for O. T.” I labored under the 
delusion that they were good for PRINTERS’ 

NK. Thanks for curing me of my egotism. 
But I will still say the Little Schoolmaster is 
a got teacher. A man that can’t learn 
under its instruction has not got the stuff in 
him Ross Gou.tp. 


———___- e -—___ 


Anniston, Ala., Hot Blast, one of the 
most prosperous dailies in the State, and the 
only daily in Northeastern Alabama, has 
recently obtained twenty-five paid-in ad- 
vance subscriptions to Printers’ Ink, for 
the year 1896, for its advertising patrons. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ON SALARIES OF AD WRITERS. 
Newakrk, N. J., Jan. 20, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. Charles Austin Bates, who talks so 
entertainingly about advertising in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, is sending out a big me to boom his 
business. On this card he makes the some- 
what remarkable declaration that “no store 
with an advertising expenditure of less than 
$25,000 per year can afford to pay the salary 
necessary to secure the whole time of a com- 
petent man”’ to write and manage its adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Bates either does not know what he is 
talking about or he draws the line on com- 
petency very closely around himself and the 
few others within the sacred circle occupied 
by the “ experts.” 

The fact of the matter is, there are hun- 
dreds of bright young men in this country 
to-day, who are unknown outside the city 
they Te in, producing most excellent adver- 
ti s for firms spending a great deal less 
than $25,000 a year. I know of houses spend- 
ing less than $5,000 a year that require just 
as much skill and ingenuity in the man who 
prepares their advertising as any house 
spending $100,000. 

Mr. Bates will acknowledge that many 
New York houses spending many thousands 
annually are guilty of allowing their names 
to be connected with some of the worst ad- 
vertising done in America. He knows, too, 
that many a small inland house uses more 
space than most metropolitan houses, yet does 
not have to pay nearly as much money for 
it as their city brethren do for theirs. He 
ought to know, also, that there are houses 
es bright young men at, say, $2,000 
a year, who get far better returns from an 
expenditure of $10,000 than many houses, 
‘“‘ butchering ” their advertising, obtain from 
$50,000. THEODORE SHERIDAN. 

—— +o ——— 


IN HONOLULU. 


Special Correspondence. 
“ Dairy Paciric COMMERCIAL ADVERTIS- 
ER AND HawallAN GAZETTE.” 
Honovuuy, H. 1., Jan. 6, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

M. McInerny, gents’ furnisher, has made a 
specialty of window dressing, with appropri- 
ate placards. One of his windows consisted 
of gents’ scarfs arranged so as to show them 
off to good advantage, with potted plants 
and the famous Maile for drapery. Back 
and between the scarfs were placed small in- 
candescent lights which gave the whole dis- 
play a very pleasing effect. Another of the 
windows was filled with half hose and pla- 
garded: 


“Our socks can travel far and wide, 
And are so strong and neat 

That those who wear them 

Find they are ‘ right init’ 

With both feet.” 

One of the hardware firms used the idea 
mentioned in Printers’ Ink by filling their 
window with bicycle lamps and _placarding 
it, “* Lamps to Burn.” C. L. CLEMENT. 





IN KANSAS CITY. 
Kansas C:rty, Mo., Jan. 16, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
A merchant here advertises : 
an old maid wear cotton gloves? Because 
she hasn’t got — Buy your kid gloves 


“Why does 


at Lloyd’s, West Bottoms, Kansas ~o = 
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NO QUESTION IN HIS MIND. 


Office of 
“ Tue Kansas City Star.” 
Circuiation is more than double the com- 
bined circulation of all the other Kan- 

sas City daily newspapers. Circulation 

uaranteed. Daily over 60,000. Week- 

Y OVer 100,000, 

Kansas City, Jan. 14, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There is no question in my mind as to the 
advisability of informing the public concern- 
ing the actual circulation of a successful 
newspaper. Were l an advertiser, I should 
refuse to do business with a publisher de- 
clining to give me and prove to my satis- 
faction the actual circulation of his paper. 
Advertising rates are based upon circulation, 
and it seems to me but just to the purchaser 
of space that he should know what he is to 
get for his money. The experienced adver- 
tiser will make due allowances for quality of 
circulation and nine times out of ten he will 
find the publication with quality has quantity 
as well. 

Who will say that the newspaper of lai 
circulation, by keeping the public constantly 
informed as to its"growth, does not increase 
its subscription list? Very truly, 

Aus. F. Szestep, Bus. Mgr. 
—— +o —_ 
BOSTON BEACONS. 


Boston, January 15, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A rather severe shock to Boston’s boasted 
culture is a sign in the suburbs reading, 
“Ten cents a load to way.” ‘* Honest 
Mark-Down Sale " isa placard in a store 
window in the heart of the city. 

New York and Chicago think they have 
some department stores that are varied in 
catering to all coming. But slow-poke New 
England is not far Eehind, as this 5) ag 
from one of our papers proves: “ Mrs. 
Carney, of Portland, a leading dressmaker, 
has been engaged to manage that depart- 
ment of the Globe Grocery Company, and 
commences to-day.” 

Already Boston is moving towards mak- 
ing a creditable showing at the French Ex- 
position to be held in Baris in 1900. It is 
expected that this will be a marvelous ex- 
hibition, and no one recognizes the benefits 
of advertising in this way for export trade 
more than the shrewd Yankee. 

Busy Beg. 
—— +e 


A MOURNING WINDOW. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 16, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of the best and most effective window 
displays the writer ever saw was in Augusta, 
Ga., three or four years ago. The whole 
window was draped in black, and at the back 
a small sheet of ground glass was worked in, 
on which was painted, in black: 





SHOES? CERTAINLY! 
$3; worth every cent of $6. 








In the daytime a person passing the win- 
dow was sure to be attracted by its somber 
appearance, and the little white space in the 
desert of gloom would catch his eye. At 
night the window was without light, with the 
exception of a lamp behind the slit of glass, 
which brought the ad still more prominently 
into view. D. CLARKSON. 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 16, 1896. 
Ediior of Printers’ Ink: 

A unique method of advertising is em- 
a by John Kernell to advertise himself 
an 
m 


company, now playing “ The Irish Alder- 
an.” His advance agent is a tall, young 
man who is attired in a ministerial garb. 
After booking the play and making necessary 
arrangements for accommodating the com- 
any he proceeds to co-operate with some 
usiness man fortunate enough to possess a 
ood display window in a suitable locality. 

his he proceeds to convert into a studio, 
making rapid crayon drawings of the linger- 
ing public who have been attracted by his 
resence. These sketches he sends out to 
fis subjects with his compliments. In this 
way he attracts attention to both the store 
and to himself. He devotes one or two days 
to each city and when not engaged at his 
studio he is seen on promenade accompanied 
by a white bull dog such as is generally used 
by the sporting fraternity. A onal red 
blanket incases the beast, on which are white 
letters reading: 

JOHN KERNELL’S 
MASCOT. 

The fraternal looking gentleman distributes 
ellow pasteboards to all he meets, which in- 
orm you that he is: 





REV. STANLEY DE LONZO, 
Spiritual Adviser 
to 
The Zulu Chief, 
Joun Kernext. 

In this way he advertises the show. Such 
a combination seen on the street never fails 
to attract attention and comment. 

FRANK A. METZRATH. 
oS 
BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, Jan. 22, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This street sign catches the eye in the 
booksellers’ district: ‘‘ Books binded and 
Albumens repared.”’ The orthography is 
noticeably out of whack, but, being in Bos- 
ton, it was, no doubt, purposely worded this 
way to attract attention. 

The installment plan of buying things has 
been so developed that about everything 
under the sun can now be purchased that way. 
It remains for a Boston dental firm to go even 
farther in the partial payment line by adver 
tising to pull teeth for 50 cents down and the 
same sum per week. 

A New Hampshire paper received in Bos- 
ton this week goes to prove that, as long as 
the country editor survives, veracity will live 
and flourish. At the head of its editorial 
column this paper boldly proclaims: ‘ Our 
circulation Jan. 1 was 1,107 copies.”’ To be 
so exact about the last seven copies shows an 
ingenuousness in stating the truth that is 
really refreshing. A. 


- 
O BUSINESS man, when at your eee, 
On some good papers you should « c c, 
And this advice if you are y y y: 
Go straight away and advert iii. 
You’ll find the project of some u u u— 
Do not delay—there’s no ex q q q. 
wise at once, prolong your d aaa, 
A silent business soon d k k k. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


LIVERY ADVERTISING. 
Heprick, Iowa, Jan. 16, 1396. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It seems to me that a great opportunity in 
the advertising line is neglected when the 
livery business does not use newspaper space. 
The opportunity of the enterprising livery- 
man is to utilize newspaper space in calling 
attention to coming events in neighboring 
towns, public gatherings, picnics, or anything 
to which it is likely that people would drive. 
In smaller towns, say of 3,500 down, many of 
the younger people indulge in drives fre- 
quently, and dan is no doubt that the wide- 
awake live.ymancan, by combining mention 
of these coming attractions with the merits 
of his teams, induce the use of his outfits. 

W. D. Martin. 


<aneeneipeasomns 
AN ARDENT ADMIRER. 


Office of THe CuicaGo Press CLIPPING 
Bureau, 
Chicago: 36 La Salle Street. 

New York: 120 Broadway. | 
CuicaGo, Jan. 20, 1896. J 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We haven’t got words enough in our vocab- 
ulary to express our admiration for PrinTExs’ 
Ink. It is the direct cause of our success in 
establishing this business. ‘The practical 
ideas we got from your paper and promptly 
put in force did it more than anything else 
we know of. We can cheerfully say, “ for 
that tired feeling ’ read Printers’ INK and 
put ginger into your business. Yours truly, 

Tue Cuicaco Press Ciiprinc Bureau, 

heo. Wiese, Manager. 


ee 
IN KANSAS. 
WELLINGTON, Kan., Jan. 13, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Richardson & Co. have excellent window 
dressing. At present their window is occu- 
pied by a miniature Brooklyn Suspension 
Bridge, constructed of J. & P. Coats’ thread. 
Everything is realistic, especially the water 
which is imitated by glass. Black and white 
thread has been used in its construction to 
obtain better effect. 

Cuas. HarKeR RHODES. 


inimical aetna 
TACT IN BUSINESS. 


There is no quality in business which can 
be less easily spared than simple tact. It is 
hard to define tact. Often those who think 
they have it the most, really have it least. 
Perhaps as close a definition of this quality 
as is possible would be the statement that it 
is the art of doing or saving the right thing 
at the right time. There have probably been 
more customers lost through cbonane of tact 
than from any otherreason. Occasions often 
arise when men and women need to be patted 
on the back, smoothed down, as it were, and 
such a patting and smoothing means more 
than it seems on the surface. fe is all very 
well to be sure you are right, and we don’t 
recommend cringing for anybody, but there 
is a way of carrying your point, when it is a 
correct one, and at the same time making the 
other fellow think he is carrying his. This 
is tact. © a great extent this is an inborn 
faculty, but it can be acquired to a degree by 
close study.— Grocery World. 


You pay your clerk high salary, 
And hours twelve per day he works, 
The ad works longer, costs much less, 
And sells more goods than seven clerks, 
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BATTLE AX PLUG. 


WHY THEY FAILED. 


I have known many a man to fail where 
natural trade conditions were good, because 
he was not honest with the people who 
would patronize him. Not criminally dis- 
honest, of course, but not open, fair, and be- 
yond desiring to make money by the sub- 
stitution of poor goods for perfect and more 
costly ones. It is a cent-wise and dollar- 
foolish principle. Don’t deceive people as 
4° the quality of goods; don’t urge an 





article you are convinced the customer may 
not desire; don’t grab at a dime sale and 
lose a dollar trade—candor will win the lat- 
ter; don't decry your neighbor’s goods which 
you know to be honest; don’t deceive your 
customers with little trickeries. Above 
everything, be open and just, and you will 
succeed, if there is any merit in you.— 
Merck's Market Report. 
<2 
A muciLace ad should stick in the memory. 
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ONLY AN AD. 
Only a little ad 
ritten in catchy style 

When trade was very ad, 

Customers to beguile. 
Only a little space 

Bought in the local press, 
Meeting the sender” 's face— 

Scoring a quick success ! 


Only a crowded store 
As a result next day, 
Where silence reigned before 
Now business has full sway! 
Only a rapid sale, 
Yielding a profit large, 
Changing the merchant’s tale 
At very trifling charge. 


Only a merchant glad, 
Customers satisfied 
All through a little ad 
Most opportunely tried. 
Ge then, and do likewise 
‘ou would boom your trade, 
suillte lly advertise 
And you've a success made! 


—___ +o —__ 
A REAL estate ad should rest on good foun- 
dations. 
> 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements eon head, two lines or more 
without di: 25 centsa line. Must be 
mone week in advance. 


WANTS. 
H. "a ar How how.Newiok. 
W pi Ey J. ary BATEMAN at oe Awe 


Divers, {Oso} Monae TIMES a and open 
Ews, 1 , create a “ want” for pro) 
fetes y prop- 


Seainanam AGRICULTURIST, Racine, W: 
Advertisements at 20 cents a line for 25, 000 
oe teed. 
Pranic ey ters—Proofs of our new art pe 
pens oe poser oes es. Now first offered o 
ont we RPER ILLUSTRATING 
SYNDICATE, Tumbus, Ohic Ohio. 
WwW ANTED—Editorial situa spaation, where good, 
L work writer: reciated olf ; by ex- 
perten iced newspaper writer ; ract: t- 
“EDIT,” care Printers’ Ink. ” ” 


FEXPERIENCED newspaper man, AD amy 


seven —— on city dailies, d aires position 
as Sad itor or edito: riter. 
Eastern ay ‘Wiss references “A.L.,” P.L 


HORTHAND a h 
S Snell’s Sho ~q-2 ot teaches Fi Pernin. 
o pYSNELL trae ‘ruro, 


Snell shorthand by mail Yon ae 
like print—vowels written. 
fe Festion’s e mipertonced: igetpterend 


man 
es a3 rae re atc or in tor ae a of e201 
“ ALERT,” ertisng agent . / 
F REE to Publishers—“ Boom. 


, Specia 
venir Editions ; how to get them up, 
y= how » make t TER Me . 
ss HA 


th 4 
TRATING. s ICATES Columban Ohio. 


N fare substan and mail boxes—They look neat, 

are substantial and practical, name of paper 

lettered on each box, retail for 10 cones, make 

excellent :eeeems for subscribers. Write for 
rates to newspapers. LYMAN & CO., 


1 and Sou- 
how to 
corgee 


W ASTED—Adverticing solicitor in New York 
for the Lakewood (N. J.) Towes AnD JourR- 


reso! i 
fair treatment. "Address: TIME $ and JOURNAT. 
ewood, N. J. 


POSTAL Cards Redeemed—Uncle Sam will not 
redeem printed, but not used, cards, 
Will quote 


Iwill. Send sam state tity. 

price, W.S. Pai ie F 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 

\ 7 ANTED—An artist, rtist, fertile in id gh. be 
do good outline work and le 


who i pote experience in 
meni vane 6 r 
ran ogi 
’ INK, 10 ‘Spruce St ae, New York. 


with sam es ot of wo; 
PRINTER! 
RINTERS’ INK has declared me one of the 
Le ey gt 7 on in gig = Any 
advertiser who can aif tim for my 
be +t" aS ayear for| forhait time, please 
Ink. Best 


~~ el in both hor Satan and I Chicago. 


DV apt writer and manager, now with 

A ae vertiser, from whom he has high- 
est acaeameee, desires reasons. 
rand 

id place econom- 

sing. “H ”* Printers’ Ink. 


Awd SUBSTANTIAL concern, ys roread considerable 
advertising, can have the latter, with all its 
etails, looked after an to its profit, on 
pane Le favorable t FT by an experienced 
mt and manager. Advertisers who do not 
dd making money may address “ MASCOT,” 

P. O. Box , New York. 


PGR ESSIVE advertisers want results ; that’s 
what counts; satisfactory results 


les free. 
WR TING BUREAU, Chicago. 


N bn. 2 10 a man of ‘excellent address and 
cation (age 37) will be free. Holds and seeks 
position of trust where ‘ked abi 


y- ossesses dgment . 
Bighe et boy references. ae Ms E. 

0. em Building, Whitehall ew 
York City. 


6 he winner of the PRINTERS’ INK Vase 
—~ to correspond — raed new: 
per that would be w Tt advert 
ments for him, in competition ford the = 
Newspaper Directory’s $1,000 cash 
compensation for this space he wo Ape si 
to give to the newspaper one-third of 
prize which wa be won by an odvertissmnent 
publication. Address CHAS. 
0: fa Times Herald erald Building, 
NOTICE PUBLISHERS OF PAPERS 
nt ‘head give itan ae chea 
presen! ves an appearance o! 
“by the use of a handsome and artistic 


erie 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


Sea CLIPPING BUREAU, staat, So. 
Press clippings for trade journals and adv’ 
——_+ oe —___—_— 
BOOKS. 


I ANGER SIGNALS, a mant a manual ot penctions hints 
for general advertisers. Price, by mail, 
cents. Address PRINTERS? INK, 10 } a 8t., 

New York. 


PAPER. 


M. PLUMMER & CO. Egy oem the paper for 
bn! - 5 i. We —— omnes 
ence w reliable bouses regarding ro 
kinds, 45 Beekman St., New York. ae 


AD VERTISING AGENCIES. 


NY responsible advertising agency will 
Anes tee the circulation St “the the WISCONSIN 
Aanscuurvuasr, Racine Wis., to be 25,000, 


¥F you wish to advertise anything anywhere 
at Ma time, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


EXCHANGE NOTICE. 
near], wi 


pl aS TE 
MAILING MACHINES. 


new, for 8xi2 


h grade, nes 
B'S jo yer, L Atlantic, Iowa. 


b prees,or type. LEDG 


‘|’ HE Matchless Mailer, best and cheapest. 

REV. ALEXANDER D:CK, Meridian, N. y 
(stamps or m. 0. Puiom ois SS 

$1.00 faraba : Prac'l® 1,000 


Ha ES 
ngur; se saves 2-3 time wri FRO po tM lists; — 
dress label. C. P. “DAMS & BRO., Topeka, Kan 


anal 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


V TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
= English — paper printed 

in Wisconsin, Estab 

had = do, or ever intend to use cuts, you should 
now of our work and our prices. Write for 

samples. CHICAGO PHOTO ENG. CO., 79 5th 

Ave., b 





ELECTROTYPES. 


‘NHALK engravi lates. Do you use them! 
( / lf yes, write tne Eirrp? MFG. CO., Cleveland, 
O., for information which will save you money. 
Wwe make the best interchangeable plate vbw | 

base on the market. Also the lightest all 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SHELDON CO., 
New Haven, Conn, 


——__ +o - 
PRINTING INDU INDUSTRIES. 


T= INLAND PRINTER is | is unquestionably the 
pony = be trade —y of the world in the 
printing indust +S valuable on the first 
of every month. neato w Se valuable technical 
information, articles of general and ele- 
gant illustrations, et ea $2 pe be for 
onthe ; 20 cents opy— pone tree. INLAND 
PRINTER COMP. 14 Monroe St., Chicago. 


——_—__~+@o— 
AMATEUR SPORT. 
T= GOLFER is an Susteoted mentite devot- 
e 


ed to the pasme ot 

the highest class alien n R. os Wein- 
vite comparison oth any publication wherever 
pgm en We refer, without permission, to our 

advertisers and will abide by the decision of any 
of them, in to whether advertising in THE 
GOLFER is a pa: investment. Address al) 
ag to THE GOLFER, 234-236 Congress 

St., 


a 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
;™= best agents’ addresses. S. M. BOWLES. 


» Snepagrers. New list. 


P. J. SMILEY, Albany, Orego 
NAMES and addresses in 5,000 for 
1,000 


z. bhis SEY ita best ee = 
addresses of agents po 


44, $rd St., Portland, O; 
2, “00 RITEE canvascers received the month 
nearly a 31 


‘common.” 
BOWLES, Wooton City, V 
SUPPLIES. 


7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 

Zz INC for aging. BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 

4 8t., New Y 

QTAN DARD Foundry ad — 
te type, a. B~ ao hark Bt 

he apy tity Linotype ont en a 

per ‘annodes ; plates for "eching. 

MERCH A & CO., Inc., ar “greh St., Philad 
phia, Pa. 


Ts rAree is printed with ink manufact- 

a by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CoO., L't’d, 10 Spruce St., New York, Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


A GOOD cut helps any any rad. = are makers of 


th best e vin rocesses—an 
"tony A Mr OnICAGO 
P HO O ENG. CO., 79 5th Ave., Chicago. 


BG BUTS Sum addresses 


rices are the sort that suit. 


STEREOTYPES. 


_ adonen years we have furnished n: 
all over the United eens mpd or five 
million o of columns of 4 
mn 


ates 
sing perponss for all alive 
utilizing the xin wad ies wd fifteen complete manu- 
facturing establishme: scattered all over the 
United Stat AMERIC AN PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 45-47 Park Place, New York. 


for all adverti 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


rs the purpose of inviting announcements 
f Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 

pon under this head once for one dollar. 


adit age very button ” (Shal (Shakespeare) for adver- 

rs is our coat lapel button, made and 
designed to > ait a business. Write tor —- 
tity IBONE BROS. MFG. CO., 
Cincinnati, ohio” 


jroR PREMIUMS to give customers of retail 
stores nothing equals our Standard Novels, 
a famous authors, printed with 4 own spe- 
| advertising on CB pare. nd for sam- 

ple and prices. OPTIMU . 31 Rose St., N. Y. 
AZZAROTH—The he wonderful nut number and cir- 
4 cle of time. Beautiful 25x32 inches ; 
14 colors illustrat “4 —— ing > Eden and the 
of Life. By $100 reward g 

~ lanation. J. a $iads’ Louisville, 

x 645. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


WOODWARD ROGERS; studio 24 West 22d 

e St., New York. 
ETTER designing, etc., since 1880 ; 1S a col- 
ors. J. H. GRATACAP, East 175th St., N. Y. 


Hy Azeces Be illustrations and borer tg 
AMER- 


Send 2c. for pam 3. 
ICAN ILLUSTRATING eco. Newark, N. 


N= eee. 1 col., $1;2 ge. od work 
4 e 


l on any press or rect 
ductions. Investi extlieate tt obit ENGRAVING 
CO., Columbus, O = 


6s ad Oh CUTS ”—1_ illustrate 
merchants and new: 
ite Fri A HA 
Treates Buil ing, St. . Louis. 
A CHRISTMAS number of | any special edition 
calls for cuts. We can awe ee money, Mr. 
Publisher, and there is no bette rk than ours. 
CHICAGO PHOTO ENG. Co., Toth Ave. Chicago. 


catch- ~¥ for 
“ Want Ads.” 
NERTY, Olympic 


FOR SALE. 


-LINE advertisement, a es AGRI- 
5 CULTURIST, Racine, W 


$3.5 BUYS 1 INCH 


50,000 copies Proven. 
WOMAN'S WORK, Athens, Ga. 
4 he common sense _argum argument that I put into 
an ad makes sales. 5OL. NEU N, San 
Bernardino, Cal. 
OR SALE—One Cam: ‘Campbell Coun’ linder 
I: Press, with steam engine, we a 
Have been used but ss months. Address “J. 


,” care Printers’ I 
for best single column half-tone por- 
31 0) trait. Other work as ——- in 2 


portio Designs furnish: for NOOO ree 
mscration. CHICAGO PHOTO y ENG 
Ave., Chicago. 


F°2 SALE Paving independent weekly in 

Eastern Ivania. Only paper in town. 
Fine country surrounding. um run of ads and 
job work. Satisfactory reasons. Address “ACIP,” 
care ters’ Ink. 


* SALE—A country weel wee! 
job a a Sood — 
ona 
living. prices “ee ae ge 

’ care Printers’ Ink. — Ink 


OR eaLr- Half putenest interest in a paying 

0 weekly in Weste: — 

and death oa conse rr selling. 

ge 4k Pe “Ta can, 
W. X. E.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


; includ- 
. Four yoass 
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PRINTER NTERS, 
XXwhite 6% envelopes for $2.50 shark. 
2,000*W Tt white 0% envel Printer, Milford, N. 


rinted to 


81.2 25 BOE aN 00 No. 6 bill-heads, K artist 


Yorder. 5,000 lots, $1.10. C 
r — Tus euii iaiiee Printers), 140 W. 
THE, , New York City. (Read our new plan 
under a ndvertoemnens Constructors.) 
NOinents. $19 ~~ pee bente a0, a. 
vy = r etter-heads, 8x. * 
ples Woe GALENA PUB. CO., Gale 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
A PTads. CURRAN. 


ADSMITH. 8.M. BOWLES. Write. 


A he CUTLER, Writer of Advertising, New- 
ton, Mass. 


A™ that bring business. H. L. GOODWIN, 
Phillips, Me. 


a Et truthful, incisive, conrincin 
A’S WESTON, 910 G St., N. W., Wash., 


Gk as iy nt before you order ads. 


w 
.C. 


i? 


= ckle B: buckle Bldg., Brooklyn, N. 
ETAILERS—10 ads, 10 cuts, $10. No “ nde 
work. O. COHEN, P. Oo. Box 88, New York. 
F° UR retail ads for $1 to new customers. To 
others $1 = Samples free. H. L. GOOD- 
pe ong pete sad: 
Gn": RAL or on technical subjects—medi- 
x reine, Gonieee, pie,  clecteicity—are a 
jalty with me R. L. CURRAN, . 
re A'Y BOOK, BY ME.” will interest magazine 
4 advertisers. It’s free. W. CHANDLER 
STEWART, 4114 Elm Ave., Philadelphia. 
'}.HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
anus advertising. Advice or sam -_ free 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, In 
OVRRSRENERSS ote TS attractivel Gute 
Ky ye Wi, SOHNSTON 
Printe 10 os 8t., New York. 
I ETTIG N. 8. A. L. Co., zante oa. Mo.: cire. 
a ey Index 25c.; acct. Ledge r 
£2.75, 2600 $4.25, 3900 $5.75, pre- “14 veearnabic. 
——, house says: “ You are a master of 
x ur a) —- ad, 50c.; monthly service, 
$5. INNIE: WOODLE, % Fit E, % Fifth Ave., New York, 
[ez the subject careft carefully aise I write. 


That is = | write good ads. 
.F rds w tell the’ tale. 
w. 


ur trial ads 
CHAS A A. WOOL- 
Main St., Louisville, Ky. 

RIEF, » atpapentiin ads. A 2c. stamp and 
B full particu of your business Srines five 
of them. Then you send me $2 or the ads, as you 
| W. 5S. HAMBURGER, 811 Fairmount Ave., 


Mhilasd, 





] a advertising matter is my sole oc- 
cupation. Calland see me any day—from 

2 if you wish to be sure to find me in. 
me. If you waat my booklet send 

URRAN, Room 1517, 150 Nassau St., 

New Yor! 

— RS’ INK has declared me one of the 
best advertisement bey in America. Any 
advertiser who can pay $4,800 a ree | for my 
wrole time, or #3 000 a year for e, please 
address “ VICTO care Printers’ Ink. Best 
references in both tk. York and Chicago. 


Pig ng has the Democratic Convention. This 
shows Western enterprise. Chics hy a 
apoctae in clever illustrated adverti He 
ows Western enterprise. Write for his booklet. 
It will convince Pa 


W. H MUNROE, 
Ti ad vertisements that that I put in 
stand out over the heads of others 
mpany. I know just enough more about ‘the 
printing business than the other fellow does to 
make A. to your advantage to come tome. No 
who writes your advertisements, booklets 
or circulars, it will Bay, you to have me do the 
nting WM. JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


His name and 
ntiac ntiac Building, Chicago. 


—_ 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


iB ots 1weionnd the booklets I write and 


wo! more. H. L. GOOD iN Phillips, 


WANT to hear from sate ageteeel or 

wholesale—who are willing to contract for 
their advertising for six months or more at very 
reasonable rates, cont to take effect Janu- 
ary Ist. ical, to 
or otherwise, except ry. I write only w 
I believe in. Advertisers using booklets nonid 
write me Patio A I havea ‘ial offer for 
=. terested, address CHAR: J. ZINGG, 





e. 


M an ad writer because I Dave obesin bait 


out ¢ 
business — ba employ me sa: 
claiming what 
want a s ag 
very reaso! w that I can 
thelr work. mill re you D put me to the test! Two 
ads, $2; fF eck, Bib. JED 
ten. JED 
e iekle Bldg., Broo 


pags broke on ye J 

A RE you entirely satisfied ‘satisfied with your min 

Don’t sometimes that you 4 

send out as that which comes to 
you in ane overs mail! We 7 not spending 
our money in PRINTERS’ INK for ie LS. eaeey 
do w we say we can, it would be 
for us to advertise. Our ence hey 11 to 4 
you better service in princing 

4 lace else. That doesn 
the 


merely ¢ 
yeas =o that - 8 distinctive, that aa 


that f read. 
THE JS PRESS. 140 Went 284 St. New York 


O* value to you—Three Three dollars will ens ng you 

copy and cuts for four cards—size 
These are for counter distribution, to accompany 
sent alone. e il- 


ae 


hat we are 


nty an rse. 
business literature arrivin; 
favored by the best attention. These cards 
better than booklets for this purpose, since the 
whole oon age is seen at a glance, and while they 
are artistic, cost one-fifth oa —— 
Les ome swith ee 


card. 
you sam os PHAN B. BAGLEY, P. O. 

, Philadelp! 
HAVE been criticised cised for sa; saying that I can in- 
ertiser in Amer- 
ica. ButI can do it. Not by merely writing the 
ads, but JF ge the aavertne. Ri. plan- 


writing. illust 
nF at the Tight, Po ge 4 ‘the right spotty us using 
newspaper space when it is best ag the 

and other methods ~— the ore am 
—, of _havertisin 


ers, $10; 
office consultation (by ay intment only), 2 
or less, $25; one i medical 
electro, $25; six medical ads, no illustration: 
to Xo ira medical + no Fo pe pe 
1 per each ; means 
ads, $10 to 5 900 eae h; ‘illust, strated retail ads, 
$20. EAR LE3 AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt 
New York. 


\W E are repared to serve to serve business men in any 
part rot he United States without oe cent of 
cost for express or freight c’ We are pre- 
pared to te them Lotus Press printing without 
acting & oe or starting a press. Our plan is to 
tell some other pointer’ rot to do your work. 
Road yo 2 Le ig ae y for any sort of 
the con y to us. We will 
tndertake t to ive full ody ions as to the way 
peal. type should e will sare the 
size 





Bldg, 


as plain as A 

you can give it to an i * ie please. 
Zan ~ + to work ¥ without a bit of Belay. The 
whole thing will be as * plain to him as the meee 
on his face.” For this service we will c 
fee. as how much it will be can be ay 
writing us about it, inclosing copy. THE 
Lotus PRESS, 140 West 23d St., New York City 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
oO HOLM, Stavanger, Minn. 


Be AD. CO., 517 10th St., Wash., D. C. 


ELIABLE names and addresses of all kinds 
furnished ee, manufacturers of pat- 
ent medicines,  Seneeees and ——. Names ed 
rsons ang. ors, tobace:), e! 
# special ney: Circulars re male: 4 UNITED MEG & 
PUB. ADV. CO., Cohoes, N. 
sri th 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


RockLanp (MAINE) DAILY STAR. 


NY person advertising in PKJNTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year, 


EADING rw apers in Southwestern Ohio 
(outside Cincinnati), — MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING NEws, 14,00 


ys N an America there are onl: only eight semi-month- 
which have so large a sentation as the 
Wacom AGRICULTURIST, Racine, W: 


100, 000 te pot in U. 8.1 =i in § oe are 

“Selected yx *GO-OPS, af Noches. 

ter, N. Y. 

I ETROIT COURIER. W. H. Smith & Co., Buf- 
falo, write: “ Weare well Pleased with re- 

sults from our ad in your paper.” Ad rate 13 

times at 4c. line. 


ARMAN’S JOURNAL OF WINDOW DRESS- 
ING, a ~ 4 publication. Illustrated 
displays. Third Send - cents for trial 

por 125 S. Clar' St, : Chicago. 
only daily in On- 


HE GENEVA DAILY TIMES 
5 —— lates in 30 towns. i 


apts price to farmers $2.00 a y 
advertising medium in “its territory. 


[* 2: in —_ as to V. P. Map advertisi 


Ape 108 E. 2 
tN ~alars 
NK W INCHESTER, M0 - St., 


[3m@LBoaRD ADVERTISING aca mer 
every billposter, a tor, sign writer, 
poster printer and fair in the U. 8S. and Canada 
m’thly. Sub’n $1 per tog 25c. line. Cincinnati,O. 


BRU, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 

co tains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious "omega pee of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best 7. 

phical display of advertisements. The only 

Journal al in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the = who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. ocenge tn Sygged price ~ 
ayear. Sample copy of Bratns free. Adverti 
ing rates on application. BRAINS PU BLISHING 
CO., Box 572, New York. 


Goer HOUSEKEEPING, 
~~ Springfield, Mass., 


desires good and appropriate “ads,” because 


, look 
rd St., 
an: H: 


it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap- 
peals to the very best class of American house- 
keepers, who are really the buying class. 

It is an axiom that ‘‘ woman’s taste and good 
judgment unlock the . pocket-book for all home 
needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good things for comfort and 
adornment. Hence ‘Teach her through Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. a. 


Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 


Address communications about advertising to 


H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Tames Bldg., N. ¥, 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this he this head, 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in acivance, 


ARKANSAS. 


4 ARKANSAS METHODIST has larger cir- 
culatiun in Arkansas than any other paper. 


The Arkansas Gazette 


Daily and Weekly, goes into every nook and 
corner of Arkansas, and circulates in much adja- 
cent territory. Advertisers cannot afford to omit 
THE GAZETTE from their lists when placing ad- 
vertising in the great Southern field. For rates 
and any other information, address 


GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA. 


QOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
Los Angeles Times. Circ’n over 16,000 daily. 


THE WA VE, San Francisco, Cal., the 


leading Pacific ez 80- 
ciety, literary and political weekly. E. KATZ, 
— at 187 World Bldg, pe 13, 000 -. 

ork, N. Y.,sole agent. 
He t California Gast 
7 ich San Jose is the center is thoroughly 
covered ‘by the Daily San Jose MERCURY. Sample 
copies free. For advertising rates in daily or 
weekly address MERCURY, San Jose, Cal. 


} EXAMINER has a larger daily circulation 
han all the other Be mg J papers in San 
Francisco combined, and circulation 
of any daily west ot ‘Chicago, while the weekly 
> has th highest circulation yet ac- 
7 paper w west of the M —From 

Printers’ ink, tssue of July 3,1 Iso 


ILLINOIS. 


J OLIET, population over 35,000 in township, 6,000 
e omes. DAILY NEWS sworn circulation to 
subscribers 5,148. Canany 

this honestly! Write for 


IOWA. 


BUQUE HEKALD, founded 1836. Family 
circulation; up to date ; circulation. steadily 
increasing. Isi it on your list! 


NE county “and one town fully covered by 
one paper. @ WEEKLY SENTINEL covers 
Carroll County nee 4 by other paper. Cir- 
culation guarantee to be larger than 
any other weekly 4 tie a. The DAILY SEN- 
TINEL is the ss daily ini city or county. Fills 
the field. Advertising rates based on circula- 
tion. Carroll, iowa. 


KENTUCKY. 


OUISVILLE SUsDAY TRUTH, 12,000 copies 
4 each issue. Thoroughly covers the homes 
of the city and ——. i a4 its twelfth year. 
Send for rates an copy of DIA 
, 38 Park oS New York. 8 Special News- 

paper Representative. 


THE FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE, 


‘oes to the better class of farmers and - ‘wg 
. t is 





























rin America beat 
iculars. 

















It was established in 1865. Its —— usually 
have money to buy what they see advertised 
they want it. Sample copy free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


25 ~ CENTS, 35 words, 5 days. ENTERPRISF, 
Brockton, Mass. C’n 7 ‘00. No snide ads. 

ge) ies ads I7c. per inch per day. 

ENTERPRISE is one of the best ma: 

be sound in the United States of “7 city of the 

size of Brockton.”—Printers’ Ink, Jan. 8, 7225. 
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MICHIGAN. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





TS soo DEMOCRAT. 1 Ste. Marie, Mich. 


URHAM 1-7-4 bix-F = BUSY AGENT 
State. 10 centsa an, 





It should be on y: 
ETROIT past ge * += are ph pleased Ra 
results from our ad in ce Fan ae W. H. 
Surra & Co., Buffalo. A’ ‘hd rate 13 mes at dc. line. 
ACKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
J el pete otek also EVENING PRESS The 





tion ol iD D. 1A COSTE. 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
HE WATCHMAN has a 


hout the Southern 
—— vertising medium. a 


peatigner: *WViillamebure. Mise. 
MISSOURI. 


I 4 ages day 3 WORLD, daily exceeding 25,000, 


te Gr county. "Best farming. ‘and? tra 


FRANK WINCHESTEN, ioSpr Spruce aN 


ry’O reach the 50,000 lead and zinc — of 
Southwest Missou ri, use the columns of the 

















oer in 
reas 








CRARLOTIES 

is the p-~ evening paper. 

adve medium 

more than in the last nine — 
OHIO. 


l et MoRNING Trwes, EVENING NEWS, 
EEKLY TiMEs-NEWS, 14,000 daily, 4,500 








anea 
T= PRESS, Columbus, o1 Democratic daily 
Central Ohio. F. J. WE ‘DELL, sole adver- 
agent, Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tt PATRIOT, 
ag year. 











Penna. Forty- 
Politics, olities, ndependentiy, De Demo- 
crat: 
finily,’ 5. 000 weekly. Paitates i low. ee popalntion b& bon, 00. 
P=. SCRANTON —"a an independent aft- 
ernoon newspaper. ion over Bd 


copies daily. 
—- outside 
Seeest daily circulation on the Lackawanna 
between New York City and gS BARRETT 
& JORDAN, Proprietors, Scranto: 
_ pers in the oan Soleen i — Oldest 
in the —— woly 2 establi: 44 - 


“owning” thelr ho : 








xt the only journals 
coun! ol 
only exat home- 





Webb City Daily a Weekly Si ENTINEL 
to the Towes). A live, progressive and up-to-date 
newspaper. 





MONTANA. 


ys LIVINGSTON ENTERPRISE : eight pages; 
all home print. reulation exceeds 1,000. 
Hw. 3 INDEPENDENT — nd Bonn 6,240 
3,385 Weekly. 


ywspaper in 
Montana. Rowell’s Directory ons: “tt sg times 
the circulation of any othe: 


NEW JERSEY. 


‘THE DECKERTOWN INDEPENDENT has the 
largest circulation of any paper in Sussex Co. 


OMEN are great readers of the Red Bank 
REG: because 

















births, mar- 


ely rs in the county, 
never oe - he matter nor = 
sheets. for map shoei ing circulation. 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


ROOF Positive! The fact oS the 2 Chester 
omer advertising © great 
Philadel res than some of the c x. dailies 
is pretty good © oviaence of its high in 
the State. No paper reaches a better class of 
readers, those who know what they want and 
have the money to buy it. -two a 
of them. WA CE & SPRO' Chester, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


CN Ere NOOGA, Tenn., has 50,000 people. The 
EVENING NEWS has By 000 readers. It is an 














, full 
report, Mergenthale ler machines, perfecting presa. 
rves all rail towns every day. 
Greatest local cil circu'ation. Best and largest list 
foreign advertising any paper in the South. 





ISTER, it gives special atten- 
tion to church news, § 
riages, deaths, and ge general perso’ pp Z 





NEW YORK. 


UEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 


Br containe a aw Lay oe renee, . Ro 
con photogra: juctions of the 
~J—- to be fo und in the va- 
band, publications of the English. ing world, 
> ees hundred pa aye 


tions for catch-lines, reading and 
hical disp! ay of advertisements. The be only 











Write for rates. 
TEXAS. 


4 CITIZEN DEMOCRAT has the geet cir- 
culation in Robertson County, Texas. 








VIRGINIA. 


YNCHBURG NEWS has the largest circulatio: 
4 of any r west of Richmond. ae only 
one rate for Se eae , we special ” prices to 


any one. dag tan ion of H. D E, 38 
berm Row, New York, Manager Sustaes Adver- 
ing. 








Journal in Oe ae id devoted 
ad ag to the men who - Ay and 


set their Printecs many ay sugges- 
tions ee dispiay — it. Subscription = 4 


of Brains free. Advertis- 
eins BRAINS PUBLISHING 


‘ow Yor 


on. 
.» Box 572, 


ELTUIRA 
TELEGRAIS1. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 15, 14 and 15 Tribune Bidg., New York City. 





4 he STATE, wo > of iin peop, 
paper in a communi 
publishes full Associated 
a live, up-to-date family denn agg 
agement, typesetting machines, new press and 
many improvements. Greater local circulation 
sy other Richmond daily. Prices for space 
of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


WASHINGTON. 


GBATILE TIMES. 














GRAttLs TIMES is the best. 





T= TIMES is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 
people. 


EATTLE’S en daily, the Tores, has 
largest circulation of an evening paper 
north of San Francisco. r 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


WISCONSIN. 


Ad} hee sag" AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Only English 





cultural paper printed 
2 cents a line. PCireau- 
lation over 25,000. 
GC CUFSHIO“ TERCERA, 5,500 
PA in its own building); Mergen- 
thaler typesetting ma ; has its artist. 


every oven 


Prices for 
Park Row, New ‘York 
sentative. 


, Special Newspaper Repre- 


CANADA. 


13'¢ a dailies cain to do it all. They do 
handful of business men and politi- 
cians in th but wise advertisers reach 








e towns, 


ERLIN 

Pt ae ok ee ne a 
peation. "W.W- UTTLEY, Mer, Berlin, Ont. 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


TAR— and weekl The live lar 
s- er ¢ the county. Covers 5 the grou 
completely. rae 


Send for samples. Honolulu, H 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
Advertisements tnserted un under this heading, in 
the a ate class, cost 50 cents a line, for each 
e line inserted one year, 52 weeks, 
ha gi 3 months for $6.50, or 
isher who does not 


Ct Be a new heading will be 
to specially fit his case. 


ADVERTISING. 
ee a Foskiy 3o9 “journal for advertisers. It 


hic peqropucsone of the 
im = 4 in the 














verti 
BRAINS PUBLISHING 
AGRICULTURE. 
BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, 0 
PACIFIC R Francisco, . 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
FARMERS’ HOM JOURNAL, oat y - =. 
goes wee eokiy to 18 of the wealthi 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


THE BCs. 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
per, = Le art of carriage building, 

nd ulated all over the wor 

THE NUB NEWS, 247 Broadway. N. ¥. 
The only weekly paper publixhed in the 
interests of vehicle mfra, and dealers. 

COAL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL, New York City. 
DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
a SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 1895, 
rn circulation 6,092 copies weekly—largest 
circulation in K r outside of Louisville. Official 
Ky. and Kin State State Boards 


cy. ponent of Education. 
and sample copy free Sree. 


GROCERIES. 
oo WORLD, ), Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
est paid circulation ; the most complete mar- 
of id _corre- 
noe = published 
copy. 


ket reports; the 
spondents of any groce 
in the word. Send for tree sample 
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FASHIONS. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, N. Y. City. 

Issued Cant million cepies a year. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
HARDWARE AND sore FURNISHING. 

HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
circulation in its eld. 
. Mallett, Pub., 271 , &71 Broadway, N. Y. 
HISTORICAL. 
iE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 27am. a 
Monthly Gazette of the Pa Heredit 
Societies = the United States o of America. Sena 


‘or adiverti Iadelphie, 8 men son engien 120 
§. Sixth St., 


HORSE a 
COACHING Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 4,000 monthly. 
HOUSEHOLD. 

WOMAN’S Fane JOURNAL, St St. Lous, ry 4 
DETROIT ER. “We h the 
results te te COURIER. pa 7 ys Co., 

alo, Dec. 20,'%. Ad rate 13 tames at 4c. per 





KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

THE KNIGHTS’ JEWEL, Omaha, 60,000 yearly. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly. 
LITERATURE. 

THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
LUMBER. 
SO. LUMBERMAN, Nashville, Tenn. Covers South 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


WFSTERN MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
REPORTER, 8t. Joxeph, Mo 


MILITARY. 


CANADIAN MILITARY G RY GAZETTE, Montreal,Que. 
Only publication of its class in Canada. 


“MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco. 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 
THE CLIPPING COLLECTOR, a mnenthaly maga- 
zine devoted to the coll 
SG a ieoes tik in oe 
PAINTING. 


PAINTING & DECORATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N.Y. he finest and moat complete 
paper published for the trade—one lnane 
worth more than t price « of a year’s sub’n. 


PARKS AND CEMETERIES. 
PARK AND CEMETERY, Chicago. Monthly. 
PRINTING INDUSTRIES. 


P AS! AER ANS nee SS: Philadelphia, Pa. 


st y 4 loyii d purchasi exch 
ive - 0 an rin 
lith Aen =, oT pook binders, blank bo as 
rir Travers, 
ete., ete, imangecturing. sationers, engravers, 
RELIGION. 


THE ADVANCE, Congregational week! 
cago, Ill. Average issue in 1895 was 23,¢ 


SOCIETY. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
SPANISH. 
REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888. 
Spanish circulation "in the world. Transiat 
in all languages : 46 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 
SUNDAY PAPERS. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM: Circulaticn over 
100,000 copies weekly. 


TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest raung. 
WOMEN. 
QUEEN i FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A millio 








p & 


ion copies a year. 
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CONSISTENCY, TH 


From the 1895 Edition Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. 


CHRONICLE; every morning, and 
WEEK LY, Thursdays; 
independent; daily and 
weekly twelve 
17x23,Su 

8 





Young, editor 

&, and Le ng Bi circula- 

tion —dail B %, weekly 

D* *. Officecor. Market 
Geary and Kearney sts. 


EXAMINER; every morning. and 
WEEK LY,Thursdays; independent-demo- 
cratic; daily twelve to sixteen pages, weekly 
sixteen pages 17x22, Sunday twenty-four 
pages; subscription dally Pe ty Sun- 
day), ie 80, Sunday x ne kly $1.50; estab- 
lished W. R. caret, eeditor and pub- 
lisher; y - SBF —— eg Sor the 
past year—daily 72,541, weekly 79,419. 
‘Advertisement.The| EXAMINER has a larger 

daily ig eg than al) the other morning 

poset n San Francisco combined. Itnot only 
8 the largest circulation of any daily on the 

Pacific Coast, but it is also larger than that of 

any other daily issued west of Chicago. The 

edition of the WEEKLY EXAMINER is greater 
than that of any other weekly west of St. Louis, 
and exceeds the total issues of all the weekly 


mt, 186 World 
Building, New York C - 


The weekly issue a he San Francisco Ex- 
AMINER has the highest cirociation yet accorded 
to any paper west of the Missouri. The next 
largest is ‘Betinof to t 
a. b... 














do that, Mr. De Young. Why did you not fumga: 
Becaiise you know the Directory offers $1001 





Mr. De Young, we are laying for you. 





E. KATZ, Eastern Agent, 186 for 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


Hy ART A JEWEL! 


From the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle of September 25th. 


The Fourtn Estate in a recent issue took 
occasion to properly characterize Printers’ 
Ink, the publication conducted by George P. 
Rowell for the purpose of extorting money 
from newspaper publishers. The disreputa- 
ble sheet alluded to makes a business of 
booming the circulation of newspapers ad- 
vertising in its columns, and to incidentally 
defame those proprietors who refuse to stand 
and deliver. Mr. Rowell has claimed to 
print a Directory, giving trustworthy infor- 
mation to advertisers, but the value of his 
publication may be inferred from the fact 
that its chief revenue is derived from the ad- 
vertisements of newspapers. It is absurd to 
suppose that a newspaper whose proprietor 
consents to hand over a few thousand dollars 
annually to Mr. Rowell will not receive bet- 
ter treatment than the one with independence 
enough to refuse to pay for advertising which 
cannot possibly benefit him. There are some 
papers whose owners imagine that it pays to 
buy favorable notices from newspaper di- 
rectories like that of Rowell by inserting 
advertisements at good round prices, but 
they are throwing away their money. Mer- 
chants and others who have occasion to use 
the advertising columns of daily papers are 
too shrewd to pay any attention to the opin- 
ions purchased in this fashion. 

















You will have to 
You do not dare 


 forld Building, New York City. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOUERA SOS. A" FOR ADVERTISERS. 





ta" Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price prine, Bs five omnes ayear, in advance. 
Six dollars a No back numbers. 
For ten do advance, a receipt 
be given covering a paid subscription from 
date to (Jan Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 
t= Being printed from it is always 
possible to inves a@ new edition of five hundred 


copies for $30, or a r —— at same rate. 
(Publishers subscribe for — 
ERs’ Ink for the benefi 2 advg. 
on a in, obtain ial confi ential t terms. 
ow person who oe not paid for it is 
ving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one 
ios pb —s5- Sa | me Every is 
stopped at the ——? of the ‘iueey 
detailed A 1—.. of the 
ph of copies sprinted of of every — of PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the full y 895, pared to be 
— on file with the ‘editor o the S American, 


ly 
ee, shows that the actual average edition 4 
was 21,913 comptes; fa for the last si 
}. yt reap 434 copies ; for the last three onthe, 
24,384 oeiee ane and for the last four weeke, 27,1 
— lest issue di ie ear num- 
bered 14,300 — copies. 
opened — nearly tote as many 


year 1896 
— list as had place there 


names on the subscri 
at the beginning of 1 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET, 
Lonpon AcentT, F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Benham & INGRAHAM, 145 La Salle St. 








NEW YORK, JANUARY 209, 1896. 








THE circulation of a newspaper is 
expressed by the number of complete 
copies printed. What is done with the 
completed copies has a bearing only in 
fixing the value or character of the 
circulation. 








PosTER collectors have now an or- 
gan. Mr.Will M. Clemens has just be- 
gun the publication of Zhe Poster, a 
monthly, at $1 a year. Mr. Clemens 
says there are five thousand collectors 
of posters in existence, a large propor- 
tion of whom he expects to interest in 
the new periodical. 





THERE is money in the ad-writing 
business and the field is open to all, 
but the man who has one bright idea 
accepted and paid for must not allow 
himself to be unduly elated. To be 
successful, ideas must have a steady 
flow and the brain, even if bright, 
must be worked to the utmost. 








THE publisher who desires to be 
honest with his patrons cannot offer 
a sound reason for refusing to inform 
them as to the actual issue of his 

per. The man who buys advertis- 


Ing space pays for it on a basis of cir- 
culation, and is entitled to a statement 
—proof positive if necessary—that he 
is getting exactly what he pays for.— 
Joseph R. Dunlop, Journalist, Chicago, 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


DurinG the week ending January 
22 PRINTERS’ INK’s subscription list 
was lengthened by the addition of 750 
paid-in-advance subscribers. 





IT is wonderful to note how univer- 
sal the use of the typewriter is be- 
coming. Everywhere one hears the 
click-click of the machine, and by far 
the majority of business letters appear 
in neat, bold type, that one can read 
without using the microscope and 
swearing over illegible penmanship. 
It has become an accepted fact that the 
= of a mans business is judged 

rom his correspondence, and a 
typewritten letter or order receives 
prompter consideration than others. 





I HAVE always believed that ‘‘ hon- 
esty is the best policy” applies to a 
newspaper in its statements of circula- 
tion just the same as it does in all 
other matters. An advertiser certainly 
has as much right to know the actual 
circulation for which he is paying as 
the publisher has to know the number 
of pounds in a carload of paper that 
he paysfor. I have duets it to 
pay to give complete statement of cir- 
culation, and have always done so.— 
Otto A. Meyer, Publisher Utica Press. 





THE actual average circulation of 
McClure’s Magazine for the year end- 
ing February, 1896, has been 147,535 ; 
but the rate of increase is so rapid 
that the publishers guarantee to adver- 
tisers an issue of over three million for 
the entire year 1896. It is a noticea- 
ble fact that 4/cClure’s is the only one 
of the magazines of great issue from 
which the publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory have, thus far, 
been able to obtain a detailed circula- 
tion statement, duly signed and dated. 





THE story of a circulation fraud, 
given in this issue of PRINTERS’ INK, 
is interesting. PRINTERS’ INK is of 
opinion that every publisher owes it to 
himself, to the good name of the press 
and to the interest of advertisers to 
expose a circulation fraud by a com- 
peting journal whenever practiced. 
Advertising rates are based on circu- 
lation and character, and when a pub- 
lisher has so little of the latter as to 
make it seem to him expedient to fals- 
ify the former, his competitor has no 
fair chance with him while his meth- 
ods remain unexposed, 

















A PRETTY picture is not necessarily 
a striking poster, and a lot of explana- 
tory matter which is in place in a 
pamphlet will not be read if posted on 
a wall, These facts seem obvious 
enough, but are entirely ignored by 
many advertisers. 





A wIDE field is opening for the 
commercial designer. This truth is 
becoming more apparent every day. 
Novel conceptions for catalogues, bill- 
heads, magazine-covers, calendars, 
letter and bill-heads, etc., are showered 
upon the market in countless numbers 
and the designer is kept busy. If he 
is a good one his services are in great 
demand. 








A DEALER in printing inks has pub- 
lished for four consecutive weeks in 
these pages the statement that with 
the exception of himself, and possibly 
one other house, there is not a manu- 
facturer or dealer in printing inks in 
the United States who is not in the 
habit of bribing pressmen and others 
for the purpose of influencing the 
trade. The most surprising thing 
about these announcements appears to 
be the fact that no one takes any ex- 
ception to them. Everybody treats 
them as a matter of course and no 
news. If there does exist a single 
manufacturer or dealer who is willing 
to state over signature that he does 
not practice or permit such a usage in 
the conduct of his business, space in 
these pages shall be granted for such 
denial without any charge whatever. 





THOSE who imagine that the Phila- 
delphia /tem is an ‘‘accidental’’ suc- 
cess, are mistaken. During the past 
ten years the /em has spent $650,000 
in ‘‘ pushing” the paper. Much of 
this was spent in PRINTERS’ INK to 
bring it prominently before foreign ad- 
vertisers. It is said that the /#em has 
never given away a /vee copy, its man- 
ager, Mr. Harrington. Fitzgerald, al- 
ways insisting that if it was worth hav- 
ing it was worth payinz for. It is 
also said .that the /éem is the only 
paper in Philadelphia that never so- 
licits advertisements of any kind, and 
it has no branch agencies for receiving 
advertisements, everybody coming di- 
rect to the main office, in the center of 
the city, to place their announcements. 
The /éem publishes an average of Io 
or 12 columns of paid ‘‘ wants” every 
day, and 16 to 20 columns Sunday. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Ir is said that, owing to the increas- 
ing number of one-cent dailies in this 
country, the United States mint has 
been obliged to coin $150,000 in pen- 
nies per day since Dec. Ist. 


Ir is said that no newspaper in Erie, 
Pa., ever had such a phenomenal gain 
in circulation as has marked the prog- 
ress of the Mews. The News is also 
the official paper of the city. 


PEOPLE who are specially interested 
in knowing what is and what is not a 
legitimate second-class publication are 
advised to send five cents to 52 William 
street, New York, and obtain a copy of 
the periodical called Sound Currency, 
published semi-monthly by the Sound 
Currency Committee of the Reform 
Club, and entered as second-class mat- 
ter at the New York post-office. This 
publication is of special interest at this 
time, because it is very much of the 
same sort as those with which the 
country will soon be flooded for the 
purpose of forwarding the interests of 
the rival candidates in the approaching 
Presidential election. It is hard for a 
business man to understand why the re- 
form clubs and campaign clubs, and 
State and National committees may 
have privileges in the mails which are 
denied to boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, and organizations generally 
which have business rather than poli- 
tics for their raison d'etre. 


——_ +o —— 
CAPITAL NOT NEEDED. 


The report of Charles E. Aller, assignee 
of the G. H. Powell Advertising Agency, of 
Springfield, Mass., is interesting reading. 
The entire indebtedness of the agency was 
$42,493.64, of which $34,736.44 was due to 
the 290 creditors ascearing, to the assignment. 
From all sources Mr. Allen managed to 
scrape together $1,063.98, of which $542.94 
went to or the charges of the assignee’s 
trust. This left a dividend of 1% per cent 
for the creditors. The Evening Leader, of 
Menominee, Mich., had a claim of $52.70, 
and got 79 cents.— National Advertiser, N. 
Y. City. 

To establish an advertising agency 
does not require capital. All that is 
needed to secure credit from publish- 
ers is a lithographed letter-head. An 
offer to duplicate their last order at a 
discount of 5, 10, 15 or 20 per cent 
from rates now paid fascinates adver- 
tisers. With business secured and 
credit established nothing more is 
needed for a while. When the time 
comes, however, an assignee is no 
harder to obtain than the previous 
requisites, ‘ 
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SHOULD PHYSICIANS ADVERTISE? 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Sun: 
Str—Every reporter who has ever had an 
accident to write up has been called upon by 
his duties to see the physician in the case, 
and the first thing he discovers is the phy- 
sician’s anxiety to get his name in the paper. 
This is especially noticeable when the acci- 
dent happens to any one of sufficient impor- 
tance to excite general interest among the 
public. Perhaps in the whole history of a 
reporter’s experience there is not an instance 
where a physician in a reputable case has 
begged that his name be kept out of print. 
hal why is itso? If the solicitor of adver- 
tising for the err should go to this same 
hysician and ask him for his card, he would 
ave a spasm of horror at the proposed sacri- 
lege, for by the medical code it is apqtiage 
or something worse to put his card in the 
public prints and pa ie it. There is no 
= that he realizes the value of ju- 
icious advertising, but, by some old-fash- 
ioned, moss-back tradition of the profession, 
to advertise his business would Be the de- 
struction of his reputation among his fellow 
physicians. Possibly if he were to advertise 
after the manner of those who go in for dis- 
lay there ps be objection, but to confine 
imself simply to a card giving his address 
and office hours would not only be of ad- 
vantage to him, but to many strangers who 
unexpectedly need the services of a physician 
without knowing when or where to find one. 
The younger men of the profession realize 
the folly of adhering to the restrictions of 
this old-fashioned theory, but they will not 
acknowledge it, except among a very few of 
the bolder ones, and they submit because 
their predecessors have submitted, and not 
because they think it is the correct thing to 
do. No profession is quite so punctilious as 
the medical profession, and surely none is so 
little sympathized with in its punctilio by its 
clients. hen a man gets sick or hurt he 
wants to be cured, and he wants no ceremony 
about it. He doesn’t stop to inquire whether 
the healer has moss on his back or a two- 
column advertisement in the newspaper, so 
long as he can do what is required of him. 
For this reason, if for no other, couldn’t phy- 
sicians afford to throw tradition to the dogs 
and substitute a healthful dose of common 
sense and modern methods ? 
I am a reporter, but I am studying medi- 
cine, and I want to know about this. 
Brooklyn, Jan. 11. 


It is probable that a reason why 
physicians persistently refuse to adver- 
tise may be found in the undoubted 
fact that a physician’s advertisement, 
in order to be successful, must claim 
more than is reasonable. PRINTERS’ 
INK believes that many physicians 
would be willing to advertise provided 
an advertisement would be profitable 
without setting up extravagant claims. 
Physicians’ advertisements are, as a 
rule, based upon the theory that those 
who read them are idiots of the first 
degree, and the physician who is also 
a gentleman justly hesitates before al- 
lowing his name to be attached to an- 
nouncements of this sort. 





> 


A coat dealer’s ad should carry weight. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


DEAD BEAT ADVERTISERS. 


JOURNALS TO ORGANIZE FOR PROTEC- 
TION, 


From the Western Penman for Jan- 
uary, Cedar Rapids, Jowa,. 

The Western Penman maaan has, 
from time to time, been annoyed by a class 
of advertisers who, through misrepresenta- 
tions, secure advertising space which they 
never pay for. We refuse advertisements 
almost daily, and use the utmost caution as 
tothe class of advertisements accepted, and 
the responsibility of those from whom they 
come. Our terms of cash in advance, except 
in cases of long term contracts where first- 
class references are given, keep from our 
columns objectionable advertisements from 
irresponsible advertisers, and yet, notwith- 
standing all of these precautions, we occa- 
sionally get bit 

The editor of The Penman has been in 
correspondence with various journals regard- 
ing the organization of a national associa- 
tion for protection, and is meeting with great 
encouragement. Reliable advertisers will 
indorse such an organization and aid it to 
the fullest extent. he public will also aid 
the movement, as it is in their interests as 
much as any class. 

From a letter received from R. J. Guinn, 
manager of the Southern Educational Jour- 
nai, Atlanta, Ga., we quote a portion as 
follows: 

“*T agree with you perfectly in the matter 
of clubbing together for mutual protection 
from dead beat advertisers, and if you will 
start the matter I shall be glad to hold uo 
your hands and give you any assistance in 
my power. There are too many advertising 
swindlers now, and nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to assist in putting 
them down.” 

The editor of The Penman will be glad to 
hear from other journals along this line. 


The newspaper publisher who needs 
an organization to keep him from 
trusting irresponsible strangers would 
be likely to look with favor upon an 
association having for its object pro- 
tection from crows and buzzards, which 
otherwise might eat him up from time 
to time on his way to or from the Sun- 
day school. 





— 
“OYSTERS !! 


Season opens Saturday, Aug. 31. 
Oh, what can compare with a good OYSTER 
supper, 
A pair of bright eyes and a rapturous kiss ? 
“There’s nothing,” I hear the young fel- 
lows mutter. 
WE —- the Oyster; YOU rustle the 


M 


Mr. Reginald F. Mead (P. O. Box 
686), Spokane, Washington, sends out 
the above as a specimen of what he 
can do in the way of constructing 
rhyming advertisements. ‘‘I can con- 
struct catchy rhymes on any subject 
your subscribers require,” says Regi- 
nald in a letter to Printers’ INK. 
Ad-smith Mead wili do well to keep 
out of vicinity of A. Comstock. 











TOO SMALL FOR A RATE CARD. 


[WHEN NEEDED SHOULD BORROW ONE 
FROM A NEIGHBOR. | 
Office of 
“THe GREENVIEW MaiL,” | 
C. L. Hopkins, Ed. and Prop. 
Established in 188s. 
Guaranteed circulation 600. 
GREENVIEW, IIl., Jan. 14, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Can you suggest a basis of advertising 
rates fora wellly of 600 circulation ? 
C. L. Hopxiys. 
Charge just as much as you dare to, 
but don’t refuse any reasonable offer. 
The well-informed general advertiser 
knows that composition in a paper of 
600 circulation costs more than the 
space is worth. ‘The local advertiser 
has a better chance for getting a profit 
out of what you offer. Be certain 
where your money is coming from be- 
fore you start a new advertisement. 
If you are going to do advertising free, 
do it for your friends and neighbors. 
Don’t let fakirs work you. All the 
advertising agents and all your suc- 
cessful competitors recognize fake mat- 
ter as soon as it appears in your paper, 
and they set you down as a donkey as 
promptly as they would if you were to 
write the word on a big placard and 
attach it to your back. 
ile aici 


OUR POST-OFFICE. 


A New York manufacturing com- 
pany recently sent to PRINTERS’ INK 
twenty-two daily papers received that 
morning from various parts of the 
country (all addressed to Harper & 
Brothers), with the indorsement : 

‘* These were found in our newspa- 
per mail received this morning, Jan. 
18, 1896.” 

The papers contained in the package 
were the following : 


Red Wing, Minn... Republican. 
Milwaukee, Wis.... Daily News. 





Chicago, Ill........ Times-Herald (2 copies). 
Kansas City, Mo... Daily Journal. 

Buffalo, N. Y...... Enquirer. 

San Jose, Cal.... “Daily Herald. 
Worcester, Mass....Daily Spy. 

Ottawa, Ont........ Free Press. 


Hartford, Conn....Weekly Times. 


Kansas City, Mo...Times (2 copies). 

St. Paul, Minn..... Weekly Pioneer-Press. 
Chicago, Ill........ Daily Inter-Ocean. 
Buffalo, N. Y... .. Evening Times. 
oo § aa Morning Telegram. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. News-Press (2 copies). 

New Orleans, La. ..Times-Democrat. 

Hartford, Conn....Courant. 

St. Paul, Minn..... Daily Pioneer-Press. 
There was one other paper, the 

name of which could not be ascer- 

tained, being in a wrapper, 
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On being waited upon by a repre- 
sentative of PRINTERS’ INK, the mana- 
ger of the company said: ‘‘ We get 
some of Harper & Brothers’ mail every 
day.” 

‘*Do you mean every day?’ said 
PRINTERS’ INK’s representative with 
some surprise. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the manager, ‘‘I be- 
lieve that I may say with certainty that 
we get some of Harper & Brothers’ 
mail every day. Wedon’t often, how- 
ever, get so large a batch as that I sent 
you this morning.” 

When PRINTERS’ INK returned the 
package of wrongly-delivered papers 
to the New York postmaster, he said : 

‘*Much obliged. T’ll stir’em upa 
little.” 


IN SPANISH AMERICA. 


The manager of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Press Association, at 100 Broad- 
way, shows a long list of papers which 
that association represents in the liter- 
ary sense, and he said that they were 
trying to make arrangements to repre- 
sent the majority of them in the ad- 
vertising department. He referred to 
the Spanish-American News Company, 
of 136 Liberty street, as the best place 
to get information about advertising in 
Spanish America at the present time. 

At the Spanish-American News 
Company office it was learned that 
their manzger, Mr. White, is at pres- 
ent in Mexico, but that he would be 
glad to give the information desired 
when he returned. When Mr. White 
left New York, he gave orders that 
two papers were to be forwarded to 
him regularly and no others. One of 
the two was PRINTERS’ INK. The of- 
fice of the Spanish-American News 
Company does not have a very busy 
appearance in Mr. White’s absence. 

Mr. Rose, of Scott & Bowne, who 
have done considerable advertising in 
Spanish-American countries, referred 
to Mr. Vaylis, of their office, who has 
entire charge of the Spanish-American 
business. Mr. Vaylis regretted that he 
could give PRINTERS’ INK no informa- 
tion. He said that it had taken years 
of work and study, and an average ex- 
penditure of from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty dollars a day in sal- 
aries to get the information which they 
possessed, and that they could not im- 
part it, or any of it, through the col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK. 

The advertising manager of A. A. 
Marks, the artificial limb man, who has 
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also advertised more or less in that field, 
was next approached and was very cor- 
dial until the matter of Spanish-Ameri- 
can advertising was mentioned, and 
then his face took on a forbidding 
appearance and he absolutely refused 
to convey any information on the sub- 
ject. 

; PRINTERS’ INK is of the opinion that 
dealings with the newspapers of Span- 
ish-America are difficult for an adver- 
tiser to inaugurate and are generally 
unsatisfactory toa marked degree ; but 
that on account of this very difficulty 
and the generally unsatisfactory nature 
of the dealings, those houses who do 
finally secure an acquaintance with 
the methods and once obiain an estab- 
lished trade, do thereby become pos- 
sessed of advantages that are worth 
keeping and are, on that account, quite 
willing that the general public shall 
remain in ignorance. 


————_¢ - >___— 
A SECOND-CLASS POSTAGE 
QUESTION. 


Sun and Shade is a monthly pub- 
lication issued by the New York Photo- 
gravure Co., of 137 West 23rd street, 
New York City. It is about 12x15 
inches in size, contains six or eight 
beautiful color plates, and 24 pages of 
interesting reading matter each issue, 
and is altogether a very meritorious 
publication. It is mailed in envelopes 
a little larger than the publication, and 
a sheet of thick, heavy cardboard is 
inserted with the paper, as a backing, 
to prevent it being bent, and the color 
plates from being defaced. 

When Mr. Gayler, Assistant Post- 
master of New York, was asked by a 
representative of PRINTERS’ INK if this 
was permissible, he carefully looked 
over the paper, examined the sheet of 
board, the envelope, and then said, 
slowly : 

‘*Yes, I should regard that as being 
permissible, and consider the board as 
part of the wrapper.” 

‘*Would a thin sheet of pine board 
be permissible, if used in the same 
way?” 

“Yes, I should think so.”’ 

‘* How about a thin sheet of steel ?” 
should consider it permissible, provided 
its weight was not greater than that of 
the publication itself.”’ 

I should like to see some one try it. 





Ir you’d make your business pay, 
Advertise—and that to-day. 

Until you do your goods won’t move, 
So don’t delay till times improve. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ENVELOPE ADDRESSING AS A 
SCIENCE. 


GETTING NAMES FOR CIRCULARIZING— 
A LIBRARY OF DIRECTORIES. 





A prominent New York business 
man recently said to PRINTERS’ INK: 
‘*There is no question, from my ex- 
perience, that the Trow Publishing 
Co. do far better addressing for gen- 
eral circular use than any company or 
firm that I have had experience with. 
Formerly we were told that it was fair 
to look for a loss of 15 per cent to 
wrong addresses, mistaken spelling of 
names and other similar errors, but 
through all our experience with the 
Trow Publishing Co. we have had that 
percentage reduced first to about two 
per cent, shortly afterwards to one per 
cent, and in one instance the loss in 
return circulars was less than half of 
one percent. Asan instance of our 
later experience with them, I will 
state that we have recently sent out to 
selected names in New York City over 
five thousand circulars, and those re- 
turned from wrong addresses, etc., will 
not number over fifteen. 

‘*The facilities they have for ad- 
dressing circulars in any particular line 
of business, in any particular neigh- 
borhood, and the successful manner 
in which they carry it out, not only 
so far as the selection of names is 
concerned, but also more particularly 
{rom the handwriting and care used in 
addressing the envelopes, is very re- 
markable. I remember an instance 
within the last few months where I 
telephoned to the company, asking 
how soon they could give us 2,500 se- 
lected addresses between Fulton street 
and Canal, and within not to exceed two 
blocks each side of Broadway, circulars 
to be sent only to select houses. The 
reply was that they could be furnished 
within two days after receipi of the 
envelopes. In less than an hour after- 
wards we telephoned to them asking 
their terms, etc., for 10,000 selected 
names from Washington Square north 
to Fifty-ninth street, not to exceed 
two blocks each side of Fifth Avenue, 
and how long it would take to address 
them, at the same time asking the time 
for sending out two other smaller lots 
of circulars, consisting of about 2,500 
each. As a result of the work, the 
envelopes were all delivered in less 
than a week, including the time for 
having the envelopes made.”’ 

To PRINTERS’ LNK’S inquiry—‘‘ Do 











you know who the man is there who 
attends to the circular business ?’—the 
answer was: ‘‘ No, I never saw a man 
from there except atruckman. We do 
the business by telephone or ordinary 
correspondence.” 

A representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
visited the Trow establishment in 
order to gain some information in re- 
gard to this branch of their business, 
and this is what he learned : 


The Trow Directory and Printing Com- 
pany, of New York, publish two or three di- 
rectories each year—Trow’s New York City 
Directory and Trow’s Business Directory of 
New York City. Their offices are at 201 East 
Twelfth street. I interviewed Mr. Wilson, 
the manager of the addressing department. 
“ The dressing department,” he said, 
““was started as a side-line, or adjunct, to 
our directory department, but it has grown 
and spread out beyond all expectations. You 
see, when one of our directories is published, 
the men who have been working on it have 
no more work to do until we start on the next 
one, and the addressing department was 
started to keep them with us until that time 
so that we would have experienced men all 
the time, and not have to break in a lot of 
new ones each time we started to canvass for 
the directory. 

** Howdo we work? Suppose, for instance, 
you want to send out ten thousand circulars 
to stationers- all over the United States. 
Would you buy a set of lists, or directories, 
and go over them carefully, marking the 
names you want used? This is work that 
the office boy cannot do. Then, when you 
finish, you turn the lists over to the clerks, 
who address the envelopes, fold and inclose 
the envelopes, attach the postage stamps, and 
mail them. How long will all this take, and 
how much will it cost you? Again, how 
much confidence have you that the work has 
been done just right, and as you want it? 

“Now, suppose you have your circular 
letter printed. It contains just what you 
want to say, and, as a circular should be, it 
says no more. These, with the requisite 
number of envelopes, you turn over to the 
addressing department, and the matter is off 
your mind until the bill comes in. Besides, 
you have the consciousness that the work is 
Cole well done. 

‘“‘Suppose we go inside and see how the 
work is done. ere we have a library of 
over five hundred directories, which covers 
the whole of the United States. This library 
is not duplicated anywhere, and it is kept 
right up to date. We receive every directory 
published in the United States, as soon as it 
is issued, 

“From these the names are selected, and 
the men address the envelopes —_— and 
legibly. You see, they are trained to their 
work, and they understand how it should be 
done pretty thoroughly. Over at this table 
is another group of men folding the circulars 
and inclosing them as fast as the envelopes 
are directed. Over here the stamps are 
affixed, and the envelopes are done up in 
bundles for the mail, each section of the 
country by itself. Over here is a series of 
business directories of the entire world, in 
forty-two volumes, published by a German 
house. I don’t know how many million 
names it contains, but it is ee correct and 
ve. to date. By means of it we can reach 
Madagascar, Heligoland, Patagonia, Siberia 
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—in fact, everywhere where commerce has the 
slightest footing. We use this only for names 
outside of the United States. 

“In the city of New York we can, of 
course, deliver circulars, etc., by hand. ere 
is a neat desk calendar which we are getting 
out for the Overman Wheel Company. They 
are ging out by the thousand each w 

“ The biggest order we ever filled? A short 
time ago we had one to address six hundred 
and fifty thousand envelopes, fold and inclose 
four circulars in each, and mail them. The 
whole work was completed inside of six 
weeks, an average of over one hundred thou- 
sand a week. 

“*In sending out anything in the shape of a 
circular letter, my experience has been that it 
is always best to seal the envelope, and pay 
two cents postage on each. Otherwise, they 
will receive absolutely no attention.”’ 


ee 
EDITORS IN CONGRESS. 


There are twenty-seven editors in the 
resent Congress. Nine other members were 
ormerly in that profession and four others 

learned the printer’s trade and followed it 
in their younger days. The list of editors is 


as follows: 
Mr. Dingley, Lewiston Y¥ournal. 
Mr. Boutelle, Bangor Whig and Courier. 


Mr. Barrett, Boston Advertiser. 
Senator Chandler, Concord Monitor. 
Senator Hawley, Hartford Courant. 
Mr. Quigg, New York Press. 
Mr. Cummings, New York Sun. 
Mr. McClellan, New York Yournal. 
Mr. Black, Johnstown, N. Y., Fournad. 
Mr. Mahoney, Buffalo E-xfress. 
Mr. Robinson, Media, Pa., Ledger. 
Mr. Scranton, Scranton, Pa., Republican. 
Mr. Acheson, Washington, Pa., Observer. 
Mr. Russell, Bainbridge, Ga., Democrat. 
Mr. Bartholdt, St. Louis 7ribune. 
Mr. Gibson, Knoxville, Tenn., Daily 
Chronicle. 
Senator Pritchard, Roan Mountain, N.C., 
Republican. 
nator Butler, Clinton, N. Y., Caucasian. 
Mr. Taft, Cincinnati 7zmes-Star. 
Mr. Downing, Virginia, Ill., Enguzrer. 
Mr. Perkins, Sioux City, ise, Joorent 
Mr. Clark, Keokuk Gate City. 
Senator Peffer, the Kansas Farmer. 
Mr. Heatwole, Northfield, Minn., News. 
Senator Mantle, Butte, Mont., Jmter- 
Mountain. 
Mr. Cannon, Salt Lake Heraid. 
—San Francisco Argonaut. 


—_ +> >+—____ 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S SCRAP-BOOKS. 


Queen Victoria has a large number of 
pe te filled with newspaper clippings 
and handsomely bound. This work is super- 
intended by her secretary, who obtains from 
the press clipping agencies all the paragraphs 
which peer in the world’s newspapers con- 
cerning her majesty and her family. The 
cuttings are sifted, selected and pasted, and 
the result is a very complete account of what 
was thought and said about by the royal fam- 
ily by the contemporary press. The — 
has, in addition, other scrap-books which are 
filled by her express superintendence. The 
cuttings in this case consist of any para- 
graphs which may happen to attract her in- 
terest or fancy.— The Clipping Collector. 
To catcu the trade, use not one ad 
Inserted week by week ; 
The modern reader loveth change, 
To please him you must seek. 


























ADVERTISING IN LONDON. 
—From Phil May's Annual. 





tee 
A QUEER NEWSPAPER. 

About the queerest newspaper is Le Mon- 
aco. It is issued weekly, is admirably print- 
ed on expensive paper, and its ‘* news ”’ con- 
sists almost euthebedly of figures arranged 
in long columns, These figures tell in what 
compartment of the roulette-wheels in Monte 
Carlo and Spa the little balls have come to 
rest during a week’s “ business.”” The paper 
costs eight dollars a year, and the advertising 
rates are four dollars a line for * announces ” 
and six dollars a week for ‘ reclames.””— 
The Argonaut. 

— ee 





Goon advertising all the year 
Need never give you cause to fear. 


++ 
Cicar ads naturally run to puffs. 
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STRAINING AFTER EFFECT. 

Instead of writing plain sentences that ap- 
peal straight to the popular intelligence and 
can be readily understood by the common 
people, eo | adopt the grandiloquent style 
which is seldom successful in an ad, an 
never so when written by an amateur. It is 
not easy to write good, sonorous, dignified 
English, which is in itself a good reason 
why an inexperienced writer should not at- 
tempt it, and in advertising it is not only dif- 
ficult but useless. The plainer the words, 
the clearer the sense, the more forcible and 
convincing the logic, the more powerful is 
the ad as a seller of goods. Ingersoll is a 
clever orator and a complete master of rhet- 
oric, and these are two reasons why I 
wouldn’t care to employ him to write ads for 
me. His flow of language is against him. It 
interests and entertains, but it might not con- 
vince. It isn’t plain enough. Everybody 
should be able to intelligently understand an 
advertisement, but it depends on the ad it- 
self whether they do or not. 

here is another mistake often made by 
the inexperienced writer—redundancy of 
words—which often tangles up the meaning 
of asentence, and not infrequently perverts 
the sense of the sentence altogether. Here 
is an extract from the introduction to Adams 
& Co.’s ad in the Sunday papers of Dec. r5th: 

“Economy, always judicious, is more so 
than ever in the holiday season, when one 
has usually more gifts they would like to give 
than they have money to buy them with.” 

I won t say anything about the grammar, 
though the singular and plural are sadly 
mixed up; but what does the sentence mean 
anyway? If a person has “‘ more gifts that 
he would like to give than money to buy them 
with”? what does he want the money for? 
The possession of the gifts--as implied in 
the sentence—would appear to satisfy the 
desire to present them without the aid of 
money. The writer of the above ad took 
twice as much of costly space as was neces- 
sary to make as clear as mud what might 
have been thus plainly put: 

“Economy is needed most at Christmas, 
when we have to make more presents than we 
can afford.” 

Seventeen words instead of thirty-one— 
with the meaning not open to doubt—means 
a saving of about eight dollars in all the pa- 
pers this ad appeared in. There is more 
money wasted in one year in useless and 
meaningless words and “straining after ef- 
fect ’’—which is never thus acquired—than 
would pay an exorbitant salary to a man who 
knew his business and could satisfy the ad- 
vertiser and his prospective customers. 

Joun C. GRAHAM, 


i oe 
STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 

In local advertising the street car has its 
special opportunities. In an effort to catch 
the eye of the public this method is a suc- 
cess. It is respectably located, and, in an 
artistic sense, it is as attractive as respect- 
able. Advertisement by placards on the 
leased portions of vacant lots, and on sub- 
urban fences, on the walls of deserted build- 
ings and the sideboards of wagons, and in 
sundry other places where a painter’s brush 
or a paste pot can do effective work are all use- 
ful in their way, but there is a kind of mob- 
ocracy about the display that is not always 
conducive to public faith in their value. ™ 
the panels of a street car it is otherwise. As 
yet these have not been invaded by nomadic 
merchants or fake advertisements. The 
generally represent home dealers and stand- 
ard products.—Age of Steed. 
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Unique Hospitality. 


One million free sample packages of the world-famous 
Quaker Oats are now being distributed in New York, 
Brooklyn and vicinity. As each package is enough fora 
















breakfast for four o ve people, it follows 
that four or five milWieigesae ion good people 
hereabouts will sharefihd@ect#temin this unique hospi- 


tality of the American@saggggmeeem_ereal Company, the 
manufacturers of Mathis popular 
breakfast copes he American 
Cereal Cia : mage is the 
largest and best ¢- 
quipped cee sxeal milling 
concern in& Mhe world. 
They buy onl e best 


the best cereal food 
most scientific me a ; thods. 


They want every One to 
know, by actual ty that 
Quaker Oats is perior to 
any other break f cereal on 


NitYis the best. 
ou’ll say it’s the 


the market. 
You try your sampie 
best. It couldn’t be a¥ 


for the asking. You can buy Quaker Outs of you groper, 


Gunes Oats 


Sold only in 2-Ib. Packages. 








" 
MAny people have directed PRINT- reproduced here on that account. It 
ERS’ INK's attention to this advertise- appears in papers and magazines and 
ment as a specially good one, It is is pretty certain to be seen and read, 
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INDIVIDUALIZING ADVERTISING. 


If you were the only man advertising you 
would have a easy time of it. You could 
put your adve ment in discern- 
ible only by a microscope or you could put 
it in type so big that three letters would fil! 
a page. People would read it all the same. 
It might be in the patois of the Bowery or it 
might be in the highest style of Johnsonian 
English which uired a glossary for inter- 

retation ; it would be read. But, most un- 
ortunately, you are not the only man adver- 
tising ; everybody is advertising—this is the 

e of advertising. If you want your adver- 
tising to be seen, therefore, it must be indi- 
vidual—it must be different from the adver- 
tising of others, for if you run along in the 
worn groove comparatively few people will 
give you any heed. 

A very good rule to follow in putting out 
your advertising is to see what other people 
are doing in the same medium or in the same 
line and do something different. For instance, 
if you are expecting to put out some adver- 
tising in your local paper look the paper over 
carefully and see if most of the advertise- 
ments in it are very much alike. If they are, 
cut yours according to a different pattern. 
If they run to big type try some small type 

ourself—long primer or small pica, or even 

revier. If the other advertising is pretty 
densely black, give ay own plenty of white 
space. If nobodyelse is using borders go in 
for borders. If the other advertising is all 
straight up and down try some of the oblique 
style yourself, with your head-lines in the 
upper left-hand corner and your firm name 
in the lower right-hand corner. If no one 
else is using illustrations by all means illus- 
trate your advertisements. That will give 
you a marked individuality; and if others 
are advertising in broad generalities be spe- 
cific, very specific.—/ndianapolis Fournal. 

——___ +o 
FROSTED GLASS WITH FIGURES. 


For the production of such, glass crystal or 
flashed pag no matter whether hollow or 
plate, is taken, the surface of which must be 
frosted. Upon this surface a thick, watery 
solution of ordinary glue is spread. In the 
case of plate glass it is advisable to spread 
this coat about 4-inch thick and as uniformly 
as possible. It is then dried at a moderate 
temperature of about 31-37° C. After perfect 
drying the glue coat contracts and omes 
cracked. the edges of these cracks turn up- 
ward and the scales of glue formed thereby 
show the desire to peel off. The glue having 
entered the pores of the frosted glass surface, 
the glue scales, in peeling off, carry small 
splinters of the frosted glass surface with 
them, whereby bright, shining, shell-like in- 
dentations are formed. The peeling off of 
the glue and the tearing off of the glass 
splinters connected with it takes plac: irregu- 
larly, sometimes in closely adjoining, longer 
stripes, sending out broader or narrower leaf- 
like branches, which form a pattern similar 
to fern, as is seen in the ice on a window 
pane. The best results of this working 
method are obtained jn the summer, when 
the glass articles treattd with glue are sim- 
ply exposed to the rays of the sun, which 
cause the zlue coat td peel off within three 
or four hours. The glue scales can be col- 
lected and dissolved by boiling in water. 
‘The glass splinters sink to the bottom, while 
the upper, pure solution of glue is poured 
off and used again.—Fachd/att. 


-- 





An optician’s ads ought to catch the eye. 
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AN OLD ADVERTISER. 


The late John C. Stockwell was probably 
the best known advertiser in New York City 
a few years ago. He conducted a waste-pa- 
per business at 25 Ann Street for forty years, 
and there was no known advertising device 
that he did not employ. 

It was due to him that the law was passed 
prohibiting the posting of advertisements on 
the curbstones, which previously were plas- 
tered all — the city with his advertise- 
ments. Then he printed theater programmes 
with his advertisements all over them, and 
had men stand in front of the theater and 
hand them to persons entering. 

_He seized every opportunity to advertise 
his business. One day he saw a horse drop 
dead in front of the Astor House. Calling a 
mam, he gave him a dollar and told him to 
stick one of his posters on the dead animal. 
It was done, and the horse advertised him 
before he had been dead twenty minutes. 
His trade-mark, ‘‘O. I. C.,” with the Ia 
painted eye, was known all over the country. 

The adoption of this trade-mark arose in 
this way: He was talking about the sub- 
ject of a trade-mark to his former partner, 
a Emerson, when Emerson said: ‘* Oh 

see.”’ ** That's it,” said Stockwell, “we'll 
use that for our trade-mark,” and he made 
it known all over the country.—Nationa/l 
Advertiser. 


+o 
AN ADVERTISEMENT PARTY. 


A company of girls and boys found in an 
advertisement party a pleasant variety in 
the matter of evening entertainments. Each 
one of the young people dressed in some 
manner that would suggest some well-known 
advertisement. One girl in cap, apron and 
kerchief, and with a small waiter in her 
hands, was easily recognized as the pretty 
chocolate girl of Baker’s famous chocolate. 
One wearing a frock having huge, ham-shaped 
sleeves, was not hard to place as a recom- 
mendation of some celebrated hams. A lad 
with a bowl full of yo letters of the alpha- 
bet, H and O, which he pretended to be swal- 
lowing with great enjoyment, was at once 
identified as a champion of a popular break- 
fast-dish. That provoking and exasperating 
urchin, the grocer’s boy, was employed to 
represent a household necessities; but 
his name was hardest to guess when, with a 
fringe of ay eed ey’ round his jacket, he 
represented ‘‘ Shredded Codfish.”’ me tiny 
maids, their dresses and heads ornamented 
with powder puffs, showed great precocious- 
ness in their Losaketee of * Pozzoni’s” and 
“*Gossamer”’ face-powders, and the pearly 
teeth of the advocates of “* Rubifoam” and 
** Sozodont”’ promised immunity from dental 
woes for many a year.—Demorest's Fami y 
Magazine. 





AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 
1704. 1—The Boston News Letter. ° 
1754. 9—Of which four were published in 
Boston. , ; 
1776. 37—All weeklies, except one semi- 
monthly. E st 
1800. 200—Including 17 dailies. 


1828. 852—Issuing yearly 68,117,796 copies. 
1850. 2,526—Issuing yearly 426,409,978 
copies. 


1880. 23—845 dailies, 7,590 weeklies. 
1895. ~ 95—2,050 dailies, 14,685 weeklies. 
—Missouri Editor. 











Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—tf granted, 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS. 


Lynchburg NEWS {2:608 Week 


8,000 Weeks. 
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Argon 


WANTED fe rea 
$3. ; CASH © Wiis, 1, BUY A LIST 


Shout sooo — 
adress R. F. HASBROUCK, Grundy Center, Ia. 


ILLUSTRATION S—New, crfzinal. attenes- 
ve, catchy, make a ans spay. I make them to 
suitany business. circularand pad pris 
list. H. WOODWARD BOE |, 24 W, 22d St., 














A GENERAL TONIC. 





A well-known society woman writes, 
Jan. 10, 1896: ‘* With the approach 
of winter, each year, I have had 
attacks of bronchitis, and have been 
quite unable to leave the house. 
During the present season I have, 
almost every evening, taken one 

of the Ripans Tabules, and have 
been greatly benefited ; have had 
less soreness of my throat, very 
little coughing, and have been in 
better health generally, than in 
several years. The Tabules act 

as a general tonic. When I have 
failed or omitted to take one, I have 
not felt as well the next day.” 





Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or 
by mail if the peice ‘60 cents a box) is sent 
to the Ripans C cal Company, No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. Sample 10 cents. 











THE WAVE, are eee Coaat ne 


SUNT 7d Doo 








4a IIs TOPEKA, KANSAS 


9 irenlation +.g0e teed—larger circula- 
nm than ‘or 


weekly. F 
address H. Frank Winchester, 10 Spruce St., 
New York, Eastern Agent, or C. 
| Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Il., Western Agent. 
Good ads, like good eggs, may be 

spoiled in the setting. If you wish 
your ads put in type in a manner to 
command attention send them to me. 
Electrotypes furnished. 


Wm. Johnston, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


THE 


advertiser who seeks the patron- 
age of the agricultural classes 
will fail to secure a full measure 

of success, unless his list of 
mediums includes The 


American | 


Farmer. The oldest agricultural 
publication in America, it circu- 
lates in the most prosperous + 
farming sections of the country. 
There’s money in advertising in 
the American j 


Farmer : 


4 

For rates apply to 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, + 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BYRON ANDREWS, Manager Branch Office, 
World Building, NEW YORE CITY. 
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THE ARGONAUT 


Is the only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 
Th 


A + 


Coast. 





of sing! 


every week, remailed by subscribers to their friends. 


ped copies of it pass through the post-office 


It has a larger circula- 


tion than any paper on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. 
It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. Over 18,000 circu- 


lation. 


Argonaut Building, 213 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
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N We advertise for advertisers because we 
M know our advertising pays advertisers 
M who advertise ir our advertising columns. 


Resu Its Success for the adver- 


tiser. Permanent pat- 
ronage for the publication. 


‘What it is?” 


The Agricultural Epitomist, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Circulation Over 125,000 Copies. 
Advertising 6oc. per line. 


No discount for time nor space. 
lished monthly. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Are you familiar with the 
wealth of the territory cover- 
ed by the 


HELENA 


INDEPENDENT 


The Helena Assay Office 
gives the following informa- 
tion as to Montana's mineral 
output during1895—Montana 
copper in 1895, 212,000,000 
pounds, Sixty-five per cent of 
the entire production of cop- 
- in the United States. 

lontana silver in 1895, 14,- 

00,000 ounces, Montana lead 
in 1895, 24,500,000 pounds. 
Montana gala in 1895,$4,200,- 
ooo. A veritable modern El 
Dorado, Grand total for Mon- 
tana copper, ae lead and 
gold in 1895, $47,115,000. 
Nothing less om ‘millions 
goes in the Treasure State. 
The INDEPENDENT reaches 
all Montana with its 


6,240 DAILY. 
6,240 SUNDAY. 
3,385 WEEKLY. 


H. D. La Coste, 


38 Park Row, Eastern 
New York. Manager. 
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Havin failed, after persistent ef-| 
forts, to obtain an artist to illustrate | 
PRINTERS’ INK’s many ideas, its pub-| 
lishers were at last driven to the ne-| 
cessity of resorting to the type-founder; | 
who has now furnished the font of ten 
figures here shown; by means of which | § 
it would appear that there need never! 
be any further need for any artist what- | f 
ever. PRINTERS’ INK can now be il-|§ 
lustrated at little cost. I sell a set of | 
these adjustable figures, postage paid | F 
to any address, on receipt of two dol-|f 
lars. Address WM. JOHNSTON, Fore-|§ 
man Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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THEY LEAD... 


in circulation, influence and 
everything that make newspapers, 
first-class. 


THE JACKSON 


(MICHIGAN) 


PATRIOT 


Morning 

Sunday 
Twice-a-Week 
Evening Press 








Get copies of the papers and 
compare with others in Michigan. 
ADDRESS | 
H. D. La Coste 
38 Park Row 
New York. 


Advertising | 








Eastern |f 


Manager | : 
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1 We Reach the People 


And We Know It. 


IF IT IS Dayton, 0. PEOPLE 


you want to talk to, do 
it through the 


All business done from Day- 
ton office. We are in the 
field for business. Write us. 

L. V. ARMSTRONG, 

Manager. 


Self Cultures 


0666666466666 F OF 1896 


Published in the interest of the 600,000 owners of 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA in the U. 8. 


ITS were SUCCESS 
()—In unique in- 


and 

on ae the publication; and 
@)—Ina eee wilar circulation of 70, ,000 copies 
mo} 


re 1896, conspicuous interesting features 
wil 
I. Leading Articles on Timely Themes 
Such as have had = place of honor in re 
cent numbers: merican Universities 
ong John’ Sherman (November); 
ohn (October); Thomas He: 
Huxley (September); the ablest rev reviews on 
themes = this character an have ap- 


il. The Story ‘a amen Progress 
Of which the cha cond covering “The 





Dawn of History ” red in n pre- 
vious numbers of “ SELF LTURE P 
Ill. Stories of [len and Events 
Representing the most interesting pas- 
sages of Human History. 
IV. Picturesque Portraits 
Of persons of the 19th century. To form 
iia of living and_ recent 
n every department of human 


interest. 
V. Studies in Science, Discovery and 
Invention 
An exposition of researches and achieve- 
ments, marking the progress of mankind. 
VI. The Classified News 
Of all parts of the world, in connection 
with the regular Journal-Review, Events 
of the Month and Inquiries Answered. 
THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 
160-174 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
hand 7 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 








SOW YOUR SEED IN RICH SOIL 


AND WHET YOUR SCYTHE FOR THE HARVEST 
THAT IS SURE TO FOLLOW. 


THE BROOKLYN 


TANDARD UNIO 


HAS A THRIFTY AUDIENCE WHO WILL RESPOND 
TO YOUR CALL FOR BUSINESS WHEN THEY SEE 
IT IN THEIR PET PAPER. . THEY HAVE MONEY 
TO SPEND. ‘THEY HAVE FAITH IN WHAT THEY 
SEE IN THE STANDARD UNION. 


IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING THEY NEED—ENOUGH SAID— 
FORM YOUR OWN CONCLUSION. 
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6) The Idea! 
To School that it costs a fortune 


Advertisers... to operate a Web Press has 


THE CHURCH STANDAND been exploded— 
during the past season carried 50 
per cent more school advertising 
than.during any previous year in 
its history. 

We have received during the 
past year more unsolicited testi- 
range as to its value as a medium 
for this class of advertising than 
we have received during any pre- 
vious year. 

It stands upon its own merits 
entirely. If it cannot help you 
fill your school it does not want 
your a, What it ~~ ask F 
at your hands is a trial. If an oe ‘ 
jn 4 reer nya Protest- The NEW MODEL Web 
ant Episcopal Churc'! rticularl 4 j ] 
in the great Middle Balt, can help and its stereotyping outfit 


you it is can be successfully operated 


The Church... 
...otandard. by a small man and a big boy. 

Special rate for 1896. — 
THE CHURCH STANDARD COMPANY Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 6 Madison Ave., New York. 
) 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Str. Pav. henge Press, Dec. 22, 1895. 
“*THE New YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR has been for years not only the fore- 
past journal devoted to professional doings, . but about the only reliable one. 
t has always shown a progressive, liberal spirit.” 


DRAMATIC MIRROR 


WANTS MORE winienane from manufacturers and 


dealers in ale, beer, bicy- 
cles, clothing, ~~ corsets, collars and cuffs cigars, cigarettes, 
chewing gum, d 7 prods, dentifrices, diamonds, hats, jewelry, 
medicines, mausion instruments, proprietary articles —~ 
phs, perfumes, soap, shoes, silverware, sporting pe mg 
cco, watches and wine. 
The twenty thousand men and women who swear by THE 
MIRROR are very fastidious; they spend money freely, and 
want and buy the best. Specimen copies and advertising rates 


on request. 
HARRISON GREY FISKE, 


EDITOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR. 
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The Largest Dramatic Circulation in America. 





1432 BROADWAY, COR. FORTIETH STREET. 


iT Yee Logeet Sunstein bh hewn. 
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It’s a Business Bringer. 
The reason it pays to advertise in 


THE——~ 


Kansas City 
WORLD 


is because THe Wortp brings results. 
It carries more local advertising than 
any other Kansas City publication—a 
sure indication of its worth. 


IT BEATS ALL 


why some advertisers use so 
pr i ly di of small 
importance just because they buy 
cheap without regard to 
the paper’s relative value. 


THE WHEELING 


(W. VA.) 


NEWS 


Circulation, 29,000 DAILY, Covers West Virginia 
32,000 SUNDAY. 4 and Eastern Ohio 





~~ 


OO 


ee more thoroughly than any paper 
If you put it in The World It wins. in this section of the country. 


c. E. ELLIS, 
THE WORLD, Special Representative, 


Kansas City, Mo. 617-516 TEMPLE COURT, 
L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. } NEW YORK. 
Chamber Commerce, Tribune Building, | %! Boyce Bldg., Chicago, 
CHICAGO. New York. W. J. Kennepy in charge. 


DBPAPA AAPA PLAST 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Special Representative. 














Are you____— 


BUILDING A 


in Richmond, Va.? 

Are you—as an advertiser—getting as good returns 
from your ads as you should? 

Perhaps you have so many things to look after, you 
haven’t had time to give the matter of which 
was the best paper for your advertising in that 
city proper time and attention. 


The STATE -# 


is the great family evening newspaper of that city and the 
leading evening paper of Virginia. Note the large amount 
of local and foreign advertising which the STATE carries, 
and then ask those who know by experience why they use 
the paper. Rates for space of 

H. D. LA COSTE SPECIAL 


8 PARK ROW NEWSPAPER 
EW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
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A Great Deal 
Depends. 


There are no dead certainties in advertising. 
Too much depends. 
Half the burden is the medium. 


The other half is the advertisement and the 
goods advertised. 


| 
The Chicago Newspaper Union lists consti- 
tute a medium that is dead certain to | 
reach the following classes : | 

The substantial, prosperous, progressive peo- | 
ple in the Middle West. | 
People who buy good things to eat. | | 
People who wear good clothes and shoes. | | 
| 











People who are indulgent to their children. | 

People who buy anything that has merit. 

People who farm and use things needed on 
a farm. | 

One half—the medium half—is a certainty. 

If the advertiser’s half is equally certain, 
there can’t possibly be any doubt that the 
Chicago Newspaper Union will pay. 

Our half is set forth fully in a catalogue. 
Ask us for one. Address, 


eocooo 


CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 


87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


Or, 10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


























to offer 





ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


Some presumably smart man in St. 
Louis is sending out cards which con- 
tain no name, address or intimation 
of the business. It happens that I 
have received two cards, numbered 
two and three. I haven’t seen num- 
ber one, or number four, or any other 
number. How many of the recipients 
f the cards have fared likewise? 
There is no way of telling. 

So far as the advertising value of the 
scheme is concerned, it amounts to ab- 
solutely nothing in my case. It is the 
height of absurdity to do advertising 
f this kind. There is absolutely no 
sense in it whatever. The theory is 
that it arouses curiosity, and when the 
final card comes and elucidates the 
mystery, that the effect will be very 
strong indeed. 

This may be true in a few isolated 
cases, or it may be true in a good many. 
It doesn’t make much difference either 
way. The point is that each one of 
these cards might have conveyed a 
definite message about the business 
which it was desired to advertise. I 
do not believe that a series of mys- 
terious cards, ending with one card 
telling what they were all about, will 
create a much deeper impression than 
a single card sent out with a plain, 
straight, emphatic story on it. Cer- 
tainly this mysterious series will not 
produce one-tenth the effect that a per- 
sistent series of sensible cards would 
do. The mere continuous receipt of a 
series of characteristic cards is sure to 
produce some effect on the recipient’s 
mind. Let the cards be as novel as 
you please in shape and color, wording 
or design, but let them all be sensible. 

Advertisements are designed to sell 
goods. That is the ultimate object of 
all of them. Advertisements are 
printed salesmen, and they should be 
modeled quite a great deal on the rules 
of good salesmanship. A business 
man would not think much of a drum- 
mer whocame in and said: “‘ The man 
who saws wood may lame his back, 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to pound 
ions for the betterment of this d Any Lok 


t. 
tising will be criticised freely, frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, book. 
lets, novelties, catalogues. Yan me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 
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but will have time to rest when those 
who are whittling now begin sawing.” 
If a salesman went into a store and 
said that, and went out without saying 
anything more, he might have left an 
impression on the storekeeper’s mind. 
There is little question about that— 
neither is there any question about the 
character of the impression. The 
merchant would think the salesman 
was a fool, and he would be right. 
One of the cards I have been speaking 
of contains this sentence, and nothing 
more. When a salesman goes into a 
store, he generally passes out his card, 
and says: ‘‘I represent the Smith- 
Jones-Robinson Co., of New York. 
We have something particularly at- 
tractive in bedroom sets, or parlor ta- 
bles, or whatnots.’” He may not make 
a sale that time, but the next time he 
goes to the store he talks business 
just the same as he did before, and the 
third time, and the fourth time, and 
the fifth. Finally, if he is a good 
salesman, he offers the merchant some- 
thing that he wants, and so the enter- 
ing wedge of trade is started. The 
traveling man who went out and talked 
nonsense for four trips before he told 
what his business was, could not sell 
enough goods to pay his laundry bills. 

Once in a great while, something 
cute and funny, something extra smart, 
pays in advertising, but where one of 
these smart ideas succeeds, a thou- 
sand will fail. 

There may be a few people who 
like to make a joke of business, and 
who have time to straighten out mys- 
teries. Probably the people to whom 
this cute advertising appeals are the 
ones who read and study the puzzle 
departments of various papers. I do 
not know who they are, because in the 
whole course of my existence I have 
never known anybody who ever paid 
any attention to puzzle departments. 
Possibly children do, but I doubt it. 

Advertising should be just as far 
removed from a puzzle as it is possible 
to remove it. The man who makes 
his advertising indirett and difficult to 
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understand is discounting his chances 
for success. The advertiser has a 
message to deliver. He wants people 
to know what he has for sale. He 
wants them to know why they should 
prefer his article to any other in its 
line. He generally has a reason for 
thinking that people ought to buy what 
he has to sell. This is what he ought 
to tell people. He ought to tell it just 
as plainly as possible. 


* 
* 


One of the most astonishing things 
in business is the fact that each one of 
three or four competitors actually and 
honestly believes that he can do better 
for his customers than any of the 
others. Generally, each one of the 
four believes that the others lie in 
their advertisements. Each one be- 
lieves that he is the only one who does 
business honestly and reliably in all 
cases. 

The other day a clothing man came 
to me, and in the course of the talk 
he said that the competition where he 
lived was very mean—that competitors 
advertised things that they could not 
supply, and yet they did business by 
doing so. He said he knew that the 
other people did not have as good 
clothing as he had, and that at the 
prices they advertised they absolutely 
could not give the things they offered. 
He said he gave better value for the 
money than anybody else in town— 
very much better. ‘‘ We are satisfied 
that nobody can touch us on that 
point.” I said : ‘‘ How do you know ?” 
It then transpired that he had no pos- 
itive knowledge on the subject, and 
that, as a matter of fact, he was talking 
through his clothes. He was so en- 
thusiastic about his own goods and his 
own store that he believed nobody 
could possibly have anything that 
would come any place near it. He 
knew absolutely nothing about his 
competitors. When the competitors 
advertised a certain kind of suit or 
overcoat at a certain price that seemed 
unreasonable to him, he simply set 
them down as liars and did not bother 
himself any further. I conyinced him 
that it would be a pretty good idea to 
find out what was actually being of- 
fered before he condemned his com- 
petitors. He had a number of the ad- 
vertised articles purchased and brought 
to his store, and as he told me after- 
wards, he wassimplyamazed Hefound 
that the stuff was just exactly what the 
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advertiser had said it was. He could 
not understand how it was possible for 
them to sell such goods at such prices. 
He had been going on for years, be- 
lieving that his competitors were liars 
and cheats. He found out all at once, 
with a good hard jolt, that they had 
probably been telling the truth all the 
time. It is to be supposed that the 
competitors of this man were equally 
incredulous about some _ statements 
that he made in his advertising. 

It is really astonishing how ready 
most business men are to believe that 
their competitors are thieves and scalla- 
wags, and that they themselves are the 
only real, Simon-pure, genuine, truth- 
ful, honest men in their community. 

I believe that four out of five of the 
retailers in Philadelphia believe that 
the Wanamaker ads are fabrications 
from start to finish. They do not go 
to the store to find out what is going 
on. They simply sit back in their ig- 
norance and say that Wanamaker is a 
liar, and that he is deceiving the people, 
and that ‘‘it is wonderful what fools 
women will be.’’ They say that Phil- 
ade!phia women believe everything that 
is printed in the Wanamaker ads, and 
that Wanamaker can make them be- 
lieve the most preposterous things. 

Now I believe that John Wanamaker 
is too good a business man to permit 
very many lies to creep into his adver- 
tisements. The avidity with which 
buyers respond to his announcements 
shows conclusively that his announce- 
ments are truthful, and that the goods 
described can be obtained in his store 
at the prices given. In no other way 
can confidence be secured. 

+,* 
RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


The Chicago Record publishes the 
following excellent matter under the 
heading ‘‘ Individuality and Identity” . 


TWC ELEMENTS IN ADVERTISING THAT MAY BE 
USEFUL TO THE AD MANAGER. 

¥ you were the only man advertising you’d 
have a very easy time of it. You could put 
advertisement in type discernible only 

y a microscope, or you could put it in type 
so big that three letters pas fill a page; 

ople would read it allthe same. It might 
“ in the patois of the Bowery, or it might 
be in the highest style of Johnsonian En- 
glish, which required a glossary for interpre- 
tation—it would read. But, most un- 
fortunately, you are not the only man adver- 
tising ; everybody is advertising ; this is the 
age of advertising. If you want your adver- 
tising to be seen, it must be individual; it 
must be different from the advertising of 
others. 

A very good rule to follow in putting out 














your advertising is to see what other people 
are doing in the same medium, or in the same 
line, and do something different. For in- 
stance, if you are expecting to put out some 
idvertising in = local paper, look the 
paper over carefully and see if most of the 
advertisements in it are very much alike. If 
they are, cut yours according to a different 
pattern, If they run to big type, try small 
type yourself—long primer or small pica, or 
even brevier. If the other advertising is 
lensely black, give your own plenty of white 
space. If nobody else is using illustrations, 
by all means illustrate your advertisements. 
That will give you a marked individuality ; 
and if others are advertising in broad gen- 
eralities, be specific, very specific. 

he conspicuousness of an advertisement 
does not depend upon its size. If you have 
1 large department store with 500 bargains to 
idvertise, you will need a page to do it, but 
if you have just one thing—suppose it is a 
cough medicine—don’t take a page. 

In striving after individuality, don’t give 
your competitors any advantages. Don’t 
avoid good things because they have them. 
Make your advertising different from your 
neighbor's, but be sure that the difference is 
always in your favor. In a word, while it is 
most desirable to be as individual as possible, 
never let your individuality run to the ex- 
treme of bad taste. It is better to be com- 
monplace and in good taste than to be original 
and offend. 

It is not difficult to accomplish advertising 
identity. Adhere to the same general ar- 
rangement of composition. You can preserve 
your identity if you choose by means of a 
distinctive border or an ever-present trade- 
mark, which, however, should not take up 
too much space. Adhering to about the same 
space each day—except on special occasions, 
when you may well enlarge your borders—is 
also a good way of making people familiar 
with your announcements. Putting your 
head-lines always in the same type and the 
text of your advertisement in some other un- 
varying type—particularly if you use type 
not found in other advertisements—will give 
your announcements a recognizable individ- 
uality. 

A good many advertisers are always try- 
ing to conceal their identity ; they are con- 
stantly springing new shapes and set-ups. 
Their advertising wears a perennial disguise. 
There is an accumulative effect in advertis- 
ing which is very apt to be lost if you appear 
before the public in all sorts of shapes and 
guises, but which becomes of great value to 
the persistent advertiser who has so well 
preserved his identity that each day’s an- 
nouncement is but another link in the chain 
that binds the public to him. 

Individuality and identity in advertising — 
the individuality so agreeable that the pub- 
lic will always look for you, and the identity 
so marked that it can never fail to find you 
—constitute two elements in advertising that 
are bound to carry it a great distance toward 
success. 

*,* 

The following rules and suggestions 
ought to be interesting toa good many 
retail merchants, particularly to those 
who have a large number of employees. 
These rules are printed in a little 
booklet, and a book given to each em- 
ployee by Woodward & Lothrope, of 
Washington, D.C. What I reprint is 
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from an old edition of this book, and 
in the forthcoming edition they will be 
considerably changed. 

Even in small establishments, some- 
thing of this sort is a first-rate thing. 
The better the employees understand 
the ideas of the proprietor, or the man- 
ager, the better they will do their - 
work. The more they know of the 
organization of the business, and the 
objects sought by it, the more interest 
they will take in it. Even the least 
important employee of a retail store 
ought to be kept posted as to the ad- 
vee me | that is being done, and the 
various happenings in all parts of the 
store. This diffusion of knowledge in 
the store itself is as much a part of the 
advertising as the publication of store 
news in the paper. 





~RULES. 
ENTRANCE. 

Enter and leave the store by the Tenth 
street entrance. 

Be ir your department at eight o'clock, at 
which time the gong will be sounded. 

Hours. 

One or more clerks will be designated 
alternately, by the head of each department, 
to report at 7-45 a. m. 

_ One hour will be allowed for lunch except 
in busiest times. 

Report to the Time Clerk when going to and 
returning from lunch. 

Time CuHEcks. 

Each employee will be given a number on 
the time board. Upon entering the store 
take your check from time board and drop in 
time box. Those whose numbers remain on 
the board will be considered absent. Tardi- 
ness or inattention to business will not be 
tolerated. 

Lockers. 

Hats, wraps, umbrellas, etc., must be kept 

in the coat room provided. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Salespeople wishing to be absent durin 
business hours must procure an Excuse Card 
from Head of Department, and have it pre- 
sented to Superintendent for signature. This 
card must be given to the Time Clerk when 

we! out ; upon returning, report to Time 
lerk. 
PERSONAL PURCHASES AND PACKAGES. 

Purchases charged tu employees will be de- 
ducted on the following pay-day. 

Those making purchases will have another 
clerk wait upon them. 

All packages of employees must pass 
through the shipping room for examination 
and stamp. 

Those wishing to take packages out at 
lunch hour, must get permission from the 
Superintendent. 

CLosinc. 

At one stroke of the gong stocks will be 
covered. : 

Two strokes, salesladies, first floor, depart. 

Three strokes, salesladies, second, third, 
fourth and fifth floors, depart. 

Four strokes, salesmen depart. 

Five strokes, boys depart. 
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Employees must not leave their depart- 
ments until dismissed by the gong. 


SALEs. 

Sales-checks must be plainly written, and 
show the quantity and kind of goods sold. 

In case of error in checks, sales-person 
must present the check to floor, manager for 
signature. 

Repeat to customer the amount of money 
handed you. 

_Repeat to customer the name and address 
given you. 

Remnants will not be passed by wrapper 
unless signed by Head of Department. 

Lost AnD Founp. 

Send money and purses to Cashier's Desi, 

all other articles to Bureau of Inquiry. 
PurcuasinG Carp. 

When customers desire to visit two or more 
departments, sales-persons should furnish 
Purchasing Card and explain the use thereof. 

Ask customers to go to Purchasing Card 
Desk for addition and settlement of card. 

Witt CAL. 

Will Call packages must not be put aside 
unless a deposit is made thereon. 

When making a Will Call Charge, the 
charge ticket, together with the deposit, must 
be sent to the Credit Department for entry. 

Customers desiring to make payments on 
Will Calls, or wishing to pay balance and 
take their goods, must be sent to Credit 
Office—Second floor. 

MEASUREMENTS. 

Yard goods must be delivered to bundle 
boys in yard folds, except in case of silks, 
satins and velvets, which must be delivered 
in original folds. 

DELIVERY. 

Do not promise to send packages Special, 
without consulting the floor manager. 

Write full name and address of customers 
plainly. 

_~ to be delivered with customer’s 
purchase must have name and address writ- 
ten thereon. 

Boys. 

Do not leave your boxes without per- 
mission. 

Put your number on all sent packages. 

Enter all sent packages on your book. 

All hats, coats, lunches, etc., must be put 
in lockers. 

SUGGESTIONS. 


Never misdirect a customer as to the lo- 
cation of any department; refer to floor 
manager. ° 

Never show displeasure when customers 
ask for something or wish to exchange goods. 

Never keep a customer waiting one mo- 
ment longer than is necessary. 

Never ask a customer whether she will 
have goods charged or sent C. O. D.; ask 
whether she wishes to pay now or at the 
house. 

Never tell a customer goods can be sent 
Special ; first consult floor manager. 

Never become vexed at anything a cus- 
tomer may say or do. 

The customer’s opinion of the house is 
formed by you. 

Promotion and success are dependent upon 
earnestness and zeal in doing your part. 





* * 
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The following letter is of a some- 
what personal character. The good- 





will it expresses is very gratifying to 
me. The fact that it praises me per- 
sonally does not seem a sufficient reason 
to justify me in depriving my readers 
of the benefit of the hard common 
sense it contains. I like such letters 
when they represent the honest opin- 
ions of an earnest man. They show 
that I am of some use in the world after 


all: 
Sat Lake Crry, Jan. 1, 1896. 
Charles Austin Bates, Esq., New York C. ity: 

Dear Sir—I can’t start the new year bet- 
ter than to write you a line of commenda- 
tion. Lots of people have commended your 
undoubted ability as a writer of advertise- 
ments, but your ability to strike fearlessly at 
popular fallacies, your nerve in saying “no 
good ’’ when your convictions are that way— 
are the things that arovse my admiration. 
The cheapest advertising I ever did was a 
check I once sent you for telling me not to 
do a certain line of advertising. I had 
hugged the idea and loved it, sat when you 
sat down upon it I was much disturbed, but 
Ilet it drop. I can see now you were right. 
I saved my money. One of the hardest 
a in advertising is to know what not to 

0. 

I admire the way you slash into the idea 
that the only way to advertise is through the 
newspapers. That newspaper idea is the 
worst fallacy that ever grew into the adver- 
tising business. Newspapers are all right, if 
the conditions are favorable, like every other 
kind of advertising. In certain lines I would 
use nothing else, but the claim that nothin 
is of value excepting a newspaper is al 
wrong, and does general advertising much 
harm. Your article on the laundry advertis- 
ing in Printers’ Ink a few weeks ago cov- 
ered one phase of this point nicely. In the 
same issue, the Lotus Press, who get their 
entire business printing booklets, etc., for 
people who do not believe wholly in newspa- 
per advertising, allowed themselves to be 
used as an argument against their own busi- 
ness. Their ee nae happens to be one that 
can best be advertised through newspapers ; 
mine can be best advertised, in other ways. 
It is certainly a poor business policy for them 
to discourage me from using the kind of ad- 
vertising that would best pay me. You are 
the only ad writer that I know of that has 
the Sadloune to attack this newspaper idea 
when you think the case justifies it. 

I think theater programmes are good ad- 
vertising, if changed and cared for as care- 
fully as newspaper ads should be, andif paid 
for on the basis of the circulation. There is 
one drug advertiser in Salt Lake who is using 
a quarter-page in the programme of the 
** Grand” (a house run continuously with a 
stock company and a change of bill weekly). 
He changes every week, using your ads—or 
I am no judge of style—while giving especial 
care to typographical work. I believe it is 
paying him well. Why shouldn’t it? The 
weekly attendance at this house is 4,000. It 
has a good clientage; the same people go 
week after week; the programme is hand- 
somely printed, and as his ads are attractive 
and interesting and fresh every week, and as 
he pays less for the circulation than he could 
get it for in any other medium, it is a paying 
proposition. I have watched carefully many 
times, and I notice that people do read the 
programmes between acts, when they find 
anything of interest, far more than they read 

















the average news rads. I should think, j 
however, it  ! ifficult in the smaller cities 
to figure the value of theater programme ad- | 
vertising where the house depends upon | 
traveling organizations for its attractions, 
The attractions are sometimes good, some- 
times bad, and are scattered along in such a| 
way that a man can make absolutely no es- | 
timate of the circulation he is going to get ; 
but in a stock house with a good company ~r 
in a large city, where the theaters are open 
nightly, theater programme advertising is 
.mong the most profitable, where skillfully 
Jone and properly paid for. | 

Wishing you a very prosperous new year, | 
] am, sincerely yours, L. C. MILLER. 


+,* 


READY-MADE ADS. 


{I do not write these ready-made ads. are 
taken wherever they are found, and credit is | 
given to the author when he is known. Contri- | 
butions of beigs ads are solicited. The name | 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he | 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.] 








a Ad for Agents—(By W. H. Eldridge). 
Young Men, 
Are You | 


of energetic dispositions and good 
habits? If so, and you are not 


Engaged 
in any permanent occupation, but 
desire pleasant work at a good 
salary, 


We Are 


in a position to talk business 
with you. 





For Wall-faper. 
Tremendous 
Sale of Wall-papers. 


Some of the finest to be found in the 
city, at hitherto unheard-cf prices. New 
and pretty patterns—extra choice goods. 

Wall-papers from 4 cents a nite to 
$1.50 a roll. 





For a Laundry. 


YOU © 


hate like anything to pay laundry 
bills for linen and then find it badly 
washed. Are you not to blame in en- 
couraging poor work by your patronage? | 
Then don’t growl, but drop us a postal. 








For a Jeweler—(By C.H. Davidson). | 
“ 7 want to be the Feweler who 
comes into your mind first.” 


Jewels Reset. 


The effect of many perfect gems is marred | 
by poor settings. 

I mount them, at little cost, in settings 
that show them to advantage. | 

My window causes many people to stop to 
admire. I am proud of it, 
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For any Business—(By ¥. W. Hiei). 
We Hew 
Close to the Line 


in our 
bargain announcements. Facts you demand 
of us. Facts we shall give you—money- 
saving facts, most of them; that’s what 
makes them intcresting. It is this profit- 
sharing policy of ours that inspires you with 
confidence in us—thus we expand into a 
larger usefulness. 





For a Clothing Store. 
Wonder Prices 
On Clothing. 


You can keep up with the styles 
and dress like a gentleman on a 
very slender et-book if you 
buy your clothing at the 








For a Harness Store—(By W. H. Eldridge). 
TO MAKE YOUR 


Horse Talk 


would be an impossibility ; but consult 
us and you can make your horse laugh. 
The season of the year is at hand when 
you will be looking 


About 


tor bargains in blankets. It would be 
needless to tell a horse owner that in the 
long run the best blanket is the cheapest, 
and, therefore, that the celebrated 5-A 


Horse Blankets 


are the ones to buy. We keep all varie- 
ties—stable biankets from 75 cents up; 
street blankets from $1.00 up. Those 
who visit us will save money. 





For a Cicthing Sale. 


ALL AT 
HALF PRICE. 


All winter clothing must be sold. 
Nothing will be packed away. Every- 
thing will be sold at half price. Men’s, 
boys’ and children’s clothing. The 
best in the city. 





For a Stationer—(By Eyrich & Co.). 
May 
Change Her Mind 


and her 
stationery. This unwritten law may be ob- 
served just as often as she desires, and then, 
if not thoroughly satisfied, can get her money 
back for the asking. However, we find few 
who do not like our 25c. box of paper and 
envelopes when desiring the medium grade. 
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ARM & catine 

AME ORTUNE 
LINK YOURSELF TO 

“The Monarch of the World’s Rural Press,” 








Farm and Fireside 


a a a i i ia ,* a aT a ta a ta col 


Through the media of Attractive, Catchy Ads and 
FAME AND FORTUNE will both be yours SURE. 

Let us have your order for space NOW, and thus 
be able to bask in ‘‘the radiancy of hope” which 
looms up on the horizon of the future. The harvest- 
ing of phenomenal crops presages wonderful activity 
in all lines of trade. 


Join the procession and secure your share of the 
harvest. 











We have bought the subscription list of THE CLOVER LEAF, 


AND NOW 
“circutation of 91Q.QQQ COPIES EACH ISSUE 
AS FOLLOWS: 


125,000 saz *"" $125,000 Sis ov 
30,000 fet aaKiresce” @ 930,000 fir ree” 
With more than 1,500,000 regular readers. 
Advertising Rates Low! “"cinevi aries consipenen.” 
SEND FOR ESTIMATE. 





MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
EASTERN OFFICE: WESTERN OFFICE: 


Times Buitoina, New York City, - Monapnock Btock, Cuicaco, ILy 
(Joseph W. Kennedy.) (C, Heber Turner.) 
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UAYP ahe Chieage Bispateh 


You want to keep your 


Ps On the class of Business Houses that 
: advertise in its columns. They are 
the biggest and best. They use ‘‘The 

| Chicago Dispatch” because its circu- 
lation is above 63,000 copies a day and 





—— 
—— 
a a 
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It Reaches the Masses... | 


dst nena 


You can reach the minds of Chicago 
people through their eyes, and thei- 
eyes scan the columns of “‘The Chi- 


cago Dispatch” every day. 
wy) eovecees We have advertising space for 
sale at 


Reasonable, Not Cheap, Rates. 





J 














$a end orders direc: to the office in << X, 
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"WAY DOWN IN SOUTHWESTERN OHIO IS 


Dayton 


a city of some 80,000. The population is a reading one—it has a 
reputation as such—one reason being the very small number of 
illiterate persons and those of the-do-nothing class. 

Magnificent business blocks, beautiful homes, and a sub- | 
stantial appearance generally give evidence of the wealth centered 
there. It is familiarly known asthe ‘‘Gem City” of Ohio. Many | 
newspapers are published there, among which the MORNING 
TIMES and EVENING NEWS rise prominently above the 
others, both in extent of their circulation and the class of people 
reached, 


The Morning Times 


was established in 1844 and has always been the journal favored 
by the ‘“‘ old timers” who want a staid, respectable newspaper, 
| with the news presented conservatively. They have given the 
‘TIMES hearty support and indorsement for over 50 years. 


The Evening News 


is the most popular paper in the city, and reaches the homes very 
effectively. It is a paper for the masses and is bright, up-to-date 
and the most read afternoon paper in that section. 

Both of these papers have complete telegraphic service, an im- 
portant feature, and are first-class home newspapers. Their circu- 
lations are almost entirely in the city and suburbs—the demand | 
being for a paper intensely local in its characteristics. Combined | 
morning and evening circulation is | 


14,000 Daily. 
Weekly Times-News 


since 1808 has been successfully issued and reaches the outside 
population for a radius of many miles. 
Any information relative to these papers may be obtained of 


H. D. La Coste 


| 38 Park Row Eastern 
| New York. Manager 
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It is Daily 
More Evident! 





It has been claimed by those who have made 
a test that Street Car Advertising produces im- 
mediate results in a larger degree than almost 
any other method of advertising. The card 
placed in the cars is immediately read by the 
passengers of that day, and if the article is a de- 
serving one, which people ate glad to buy, when 
they know where it is offered for sale, the de- 
mand is invariably noticed to begin at once. 

The feature of continuous repetition for thirty 
days or more has invariably produced good 
results. The sign that escapes notice to-day, 
may be read to-morrow, again next week, and 
acted upon soon after. Nowhere does the eye 
so frequently come in contact with business 
notices, as in the cars which you are compelled 
to use daily. 


Kio LA ok A ADA A ASA 
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| But you want 
| it placed 


~e—.....Right! 





Consult us 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


Postal Telegraph Bidg., 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Unasked-for 
Praise This Letter, trom 


one of the greatest advertising authorities of the day, is 
a better advertisement for us than we could ever write: 





Office of C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Apetesartie, Lowell, Mass., Nov. 18,'95. 
Mr, A. L. Thomas, care Lord & Thomas, 
45 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir:—l am in receipt of your esteemed favor of the 11th 
inst., which contained etreular showing reproduction of advertise- 
ments of the Calumet Baking Powder Co. 1 desire to congratulate 
you upon having facilities at your command which enable you to 
duce so attractive and effective advertisements. If we employed 
anyone outside of our own staff to get up advertisements for us we 
certainly should consider your company. 
Very truly yours, WILLARD EVERETT. 





Bread ¢ Pastry baked with 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER 


Do not contain ; . 
Rochelle Salts, Alum, Ammonia, lime 
hem OF any Mnjurious substance 





One of the Calumet Baking Powder Co. ads. which was reproduced in the 
circular of which Mr. Everett writes. Original size, 4 in. double column, 


Let Us Prepare satsisistorvectuctusing troze™ “° 


Our book, ‘‘America’s Magazines, and Their 
Relation to the Advertiser,’’ free. 


newsparer LORD & THOMAS, 


ADVERTISING 45-49 Randolph st., CHICAGO 
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yy Great 


Advertising | 
Mediums 


COZ) 


The Cincinnati Post. | 
The St. Louis Chronicle. | 

The Cleveland Press. 

The Kentucky Post. 


(Woy) | 
| Combined Daily Circulation Over ! 


300,000. | 
RESULTS ARE CERTAIN. 


am 


































What more do you want? | 
Put them on your | 
List for 1896. 


awe 





E. T. PERRY, Manager, 
Gen’! Advt. Department, 


53 Tribune Bldg., New York. | 
66 Hartford Bidg., Chicago. 
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Worl 


A Good Year’s 


Showing. 

















During the Year 1895 THE 
Wokr_p Printed 


926 


More Columns of Display 
Advertising than during the 
year 1894. 

ad 


The advertiser who desires to 
have audience with the well-to-do 
people of the City of Cleveland and 
the State of Ohio through the me- 
dium of a newspaper will certainly 
be wise if he selects The Cleve= 
land World for his advocate. 
There’s security for any advertiser 
who is using THe Wortp in the 
fact that his representation is thor- 
ough—he has the fullest assurance 
of receiving complete value for 
every dollar expended. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH TELLS. 
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Cleveland 


Ohio’s Republican Newspaper 


Cleveland’s Live Daily 








PODTTTrrrrrtitrtrrrrtetitttt 
WE TELL THE PLAIN TRUTH. 


FEEELTEEETTETET=E 
They Believe in 


The Wrta. 


That THe Wortp is appreciated 
by the merchants of Cleveland the 
following attests. Columns of ad- 
vertisements, December 22, 1895: 


World, = = = 84 
Leader, = = = 51 
Plain Dealer, = 52 


em 


The World Is Humming 


because it publishes More News, 
More Stories, Brighter Editorials, 
More Special Features, and is 
Smarter, More Original, Accurate 
and Reliable than any other news- 
paper in Cleveland. 


Daily, - - One Cent 


8 to 12 Pages. 


Sunday, - Three Cents 


24 to 28 Pages. 
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Big 
eE_ 
What Does It Mean ? 


It means that six weeks were con- 
sumed by the circulation fakir of 
the San Francisco Examiner to cook 
up a set of books to deceive the 
home and foreign advertiser. 

The statement of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner’s circulation that 
appeared in Printers’ Ink and on its 
editorial page is an absolute false- 
hood, 

Thousands and ten thousands of 


unsold Examiners, sent to cities in’ 


original bundles and never opened, 
were exhibited on the sidewalk in 
front of the Chronicle’s window so 
that the public could pick them up 
and inspect the dates, which con- 
vinced the most skeptical that the 
SanFrancisco Examiner is the great- 
est affidavit maker in this country. 

The Examiner persists in its ab- 
surd offer to show its books to any 
one desiring to see them, but the 
fact will not be lost sight of that 
six weeks were consumed in getting 
ready to make this offer. 


‘** The San Francisco Daily Chronicle 
is the most important newspaper on 
the Pacific Coast—one of the few in 
the United States that may be said to 
Stand in the front rank of American 
journalism.’’—Harper’s [agazine. 
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Bribing the Foreman. 





Mr. William Hayden, whose picture appears herewith, is a 
good-natured Irishman employed as a proofreader at 326 Pearl 
Street, New York. When Mr. Hayden read my recent adver- 
tisement, he related the following experience of his own: 

“*Some years ago I was employed as foreman of the compos- 
ing room in a large printing office located in my native town of 
Dublin, and enjoyed the reputation among my fellow-workmen 
of being the best letter writer in the shop. One day the fore. 
man of the press-room came to me and desired a letter written 


to the ink merchant in London, calling his attention to the fact 
: ; that the holiday time was approaching an that his ink needed a 
little greasing. I wrote the letter as requested, and the ink merchant immediately replied 
inclosing a one-pound note, and begged to be forgiven for overlooking it so long. Through 





| QUEEN'S BENCH DIVISION. 

| (Before. the Lonp ones. See and a Special 
. ury. : 

DISHONEST COMMISSIONS. 

In the course of the hearing of 3 case for 
wrongful dismissal, brought hy the former 
manager in Engiand for a firm of Hanover 
printing ink manufacturers, the plairtiff, whose 
egsa was stopped by the juty, said if was 
well. known to the defendants, and to 
everyono in the trade, that it was abso- 
Intely necessary, in order to ‘get orders, that 
travellers should give commissions to and make 
payments for refreshments for foreman and 
others. Ifa traveller was not prapered to spend 
money freely, ho must rely upon it tliat he would 
not get any orders. ‘The witness farther said tha 
system was rife not-only in his trade but in many 
others. It was well known that villas, and life 
insurance policies, bad been given by traders to 
managers of firms in order to secure the work. 

The Lord Chief Justice, referring to <these 
statements, said that if what the witness had 
spoken was accurate, it was simply a diegraceful 
rand shocking state of things. It was putting a 
preminm in commefcial competjtion upon tho 
Hdishonest, the fraudnlent and unscrupulers man 
who wonld get customers for his firm at the ex- 
Fpense of corrupting those who were in a position’ 
of confidence and trust. He romembered 
a painful case’. in. which he defended 
the representative of a firm who supplied mate- 
rials for dyeing, who was properly cenvicted-for 
giving commissions, and the prisoner told him 
that if he did not_ give commissions “and went 
direct tothe heads 6f the firm, alfliongh he} 
smight get two or threeorders, when 2 new mana- 
‘ger came he probably would not be above mixing 

some ingredients with the materials he supplie 
Fin order-to spoil large qnantities of goods with a 
' view of getting orders placed elsewhere. ‘It was 
ja disgraceful state of. things. 








and the bad debts double the cost of printing inks to the ordinary consumer, 
Send for my Price List. 


is to buy of me and cut the cost in two. 


] 





some mistake the letter fell 
into the hands of my em. 
ployer and was uninten- 
tionally opened. He sent 
for me, and handing me 
the letter excused himself 
for making the error. I was 
overjoyed at the contents, 
and repaired to the press- 
room and gave the note to 
the foreman. He seemed 
pleased and that night went 
off and spent the money and 
forgot that I ever existed, 
Divil the pint of porter I 
ever got out of the pound 
note, and on the followin 
Saturday night I smal 
notice from the boss that my 
services would not be re- 
quired after two weeks. This 
was my recompense for help- 
ing my fellow-workman to 
collect a commission.” 
The accompanying ex- 
tract from the London CEng.) 
Daily Chronicle of Dec. 1, 
1895, shows that the old 
practice still exists. 
“* Three times and out,” 
I have heard said. I have al- 
ready published this Queen’s 
ench decision four times, 
thinking that by repetition 
I might induce some Ameri- 
can ink manufacturer to de- 
ny the charge that, beside 
myself and one other, there 
is no third one who is not in 
the habit of paying commis- 
sions to or bribing the fore- 
man or pressman or some 
other employee of the estab- 
lishments, to whom they sell 
ink. I shall not reproduce 
the half-tone any more at 
present. It occupies too 
much space and costs 
too much. It is apparent 
that no ink manufacturer is 
oing to deny the statement. 
o ink manufacturer has the 
nerve to do it. 
The practice set forth 
The remedy 
Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce Street, 





New York City. 
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In Pittsburg 


We control the best of the Cable and Electric 
Lines, also the Cars of Beaver Falls, Washington, 
Sharon, Greensburg, New Castle, McKeesport. 

Our unapproachable system obtains here as else- 
where, and our business is conducted by employees 


of experience and ability—no amateurs for us. 


You Get Full-Time Cars! 
You Get Results ! 

You Get What You Buy! 
You Get Advertising 





: <5 
HIN 
cy? 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 


* «91 Fifth Avenue * 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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the /\\\odern - 
es School 


Ooow 


‘CLASS IN ADVERTISING, COME UP FOR 
EXAMINATION.” 


Teacher—W hat is advertising? 

Class—Publicity. 

Teacher—Are there many mediums ? 

Class—Thousands, but only three good ones. 

Teacher—What are they ? 

Class—Newspapers, street cars and signs. 

Teacher—Are they so ranked in popular estimation ? 

Class—Yes, but it is hardly just. 

Teacher—Why ? 

Class—The newspapers, while undeniably carrying the greatest amount of 
advertising, offer, with the exception of a very few, the same style of display as 
they have done for years. 

Teacher—How about the street cars? 

Class—They are constantly improving in every respect; cards are attract- 
ive, interesting and remembered ; they are continuously in evidence, and button- 
hole the reader at a time when he is at leisure and susceptible to impression. 

. Teacher—How about sign advertising ? 

Class—It has many points of merit, particularly for an advertiser who can 
tell his story in a few words. 

Teacher—Should an advertiser adopt all these mediums for sure results ? 

Class—If his appropriation is large enough—yes. 

Teacher—Suppose he could only use one, which should it be? 

Class—Street cars, because it combines the best features of both and is the 
most progressive of all, and also for’circulation covered—the cheapest. 


Qroa> 


But You Want The Kind That Pays 
aoa" 


Send for our List of Cities, 


George Kissam & Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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SOME PEOPLE THINK 


that the Street Car Advertising Men have a 
“cinch.” Read, ponder and inwardly digest. 


Stet Railay Journal Tanwary 1576. 


From 


ri -oswne ets GUUS MIDLULY Ui susassuc CNAME ME. 

. Mr. George Kissam, the sole successor of Carleton & Kissam, 
of New York, reports that street car advertising business is booming; 
that he has closed quite a number of large contracts, many of them 
including his entirelistofcities. Doing probably thelargest caradver- 
tising business in the country he is fully qualified to express an 
opinion upon the state of business in general, and the outlook for 
1896. Heanticipates doing a much larger business next year than 
ever before. He states, however, and the fact seems to bear him 
out, that the price of street car advertising space does not keep pace 
with the rentals now demanded by the street railway companies for 
the advertising privileges in their cars, and the year 1895 shows a 
much smaller net return than '94,'93 and ’92, while the volume of 
business for 1895 was much larger than that of any previous year. 
There is a great misconception on the part of people who are unac- 
quainted with the details of street car advertising business, as to the 
immense amount of work that is necessary to keep the cars looking 
well, to meet the fierce competition of competitors, and to keep the 
rentals promptly paidup. This requires a large capital and a large 
force of employes ; and the business is peculiar in the respect that 
while the outgoes are always cash, and mostly in advance. there be- 
ing practically no credit, the advertising receipts are entirely depend- 
ent upon the credit system which means more or less prompt pay- 
ments of bills. lhe maximum of rates has been reached, and when 
obtained is about 15% more than the rates of several years ago; but 
the rentals of cars are all the way from 25 to 100% higher. This has 
resulted in quite a number of the smaller people going to the wall, 
and the business is practically now in the handsof six large concerns. 
It isa peculiar business proposition that the railroad companies are 
actually getting about eight times as much out of the advertising as 
the lessees of privileges, and many of them think that is not enough. 
Mr. Kissam views the situation philosophically, but states that it 
takes a ‘‘ mighty lot of hustling” to get business enough to fill the 
cars and come out on the right side of the ledger. Hence he does 
not blame the railroad companies for getting all the money they can, 
but states, and with justice, that there is such a thing as killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg. His annual payments in rentals to 
the railroad companies now exceed the sum of $300,000 annually. 


It is a fact that there is no medium extant 
of its intrinsic merit that is sold so close as 
Street Car Advertising. But you want the 
kind that pays. Write us. 


GEO. KISSAM & C0., ae 


Broadway, New York. 
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Good News for Brooklyn Elevated Road 
; Clerks. 


The clerks and office employees of the Brook- 
lyn Elevated Railroad Company yesterday re- 
ceived the announcement that their wages had 
been increased 10 per cent. President Uhlmann 
said that the business of the company had in- 
creased 50 per cent during the past two years 
and that the directors determined that the em- 
ployees should share in the growing prosperity 
of the company. 
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bids fair to be among 
America’s largest cities— 
it's growing daily and the 
introduction of Niagara’s 
Electric Power System 
has helped to boom manu- 
factures and all other in- 
dustries formerly depend- 
ent on steam. It has a 
magnificent Electric Street 
Car System and the .- 





is controlled by 


Geo. Kissam & Co., 


also the Street Railways of Tonawanda 
and Niagara Falls. 


Advertising: 





Buffalo Office, 378 Main Street. 
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Honesty J 

Honesty in advertising is 
more than merely carrying 
out the conditions of a con- 
tract. 

Honesty, as we look at it, 
means to put all the forces 
and brains and energy of a 
great agency behind every 
effort. It means the employ- 
ment of the best specialists 
to prepare advertisements 
that are certain to be seen, 
and so honest and emphatic 
as to be believed. 

It means the buying of 
space in mediums that are 
selected for their known 
quality and worth—not for 
any reason of favoritism or lik- 
ing. 

It means the honest use of 
cash to buy space at the lowest 
limit. 

We call this honesty. We follow 
this plan. There is no brag or blus- 
ter in this talk. It is fact. 








The Geo. P. Rowell ot egg 
Rows On Pome 


& Advertising Company, | 
10 Spruce St., New York. | 








